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ife Insurance in ~Action 


Postmen throughout the nation delivered 230,000 checks amounting to 
more than $48,000,000 to Massachusetts Mutual policyholders and 


beneficiaries during 1939. 


More than $30,000,000 went to living policyholders. This money, accu- 
mulated through thrift and foresight, carried men and women safely 
through periods of financial emergency. 


The balance, over $18,000,000, was paid to beneficiaries of policyhold- 
ers who had died, and it is impossible to visualize the far-reaching effect 
of these payments in saving widows and children from want. 


Records show that life insurance proceeds make up 87% of estates left 


at death. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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Statistics of Protection 


REPAREDNESS is a virtue whose merit is vindicated as the mis- 

fortunes and sufferings of neighbors come to common and dis- 

tressing knowledge. The ordeal that Poland and the other con- 
quests of totalitarianism faced and that now confronts France, give 
the American people a new unity in demanding that the power 
inherent in the United States be made strong and ready to survive 
against whatever force is designed for her destruction whether it be 
of social, economic or military origin. Statistical analyses and 
research disclose and evidence with tragic accuracy our needs as well 
as our strength as a nation. So informed, our preparation for the 
future will not be delayed. 

It is natural, then, where the national mind is concerned, to see that 
its future is guarded against suffering, disaster and sorrow, that 
each individual concern himself with the protection which he has 
made against the trials and the troubles which time and changed 
conditions may bring. It’ is in logical sequence, then, that to the 
American any thought of preparedness for the future of the individual 
would involve consideration of life insurance. 

The history of life insurance and its multiform service to the 
men and women, widows and orphans of this country is indeed one 
of the brightest and most humanitarian chapters that could be written 
in the history of human endeavor. Across the vista of every man’s 
recollections there are pictures of personal disasters thwarted by 
monies from the treasuries of their accumulated life insurance 
resources. Millions of victims of death have been financially rescued 
by the policies of life insurance. During the year in review life 
insurance has been much in the public eye. Distorted and garbled 
accounts of the interrogations of witnesses in Washington have been 
read by men and women in rural and urban America. Age old truths 
from the gospel of protection must be set forth anew. 

Convinced as all are that life insurance has contributed more than 
any other institution to the integrity of American family life, the 
eradication of poverty and the development of class-wide individual 
responsibility, the millions of policyholders seek confirmation of 
their beliefs. To accomplish this purpose and to reawaken the think- 
ing people of America to their basic confidence in the efficacy of a 
life insurance policy as a means of guarding their families against 
the ravages of death and financial need, The Spectator is convinced 
that there is no better way than by the presentation of statistics 
which prove the underlying financial stability and indisputable human 
services performed by life insurance. With this in mind it presents 
its second annual statistical issue. 

By accumulating tables which demonstrate the scope and the public 
service of the insurance business, representatives thereof may be 
enabled better, and with an assurance borne of authoritative knowl- 
edge, to demonstrate to their policyholders and to the public the 
essential character of the insurance institution and also the magni- 
tude of its influence on the economic and financial life of our country 
as well as the business and the home life of each individual. 

Insurance, life, fire and casualty, in prosperous days enables men 
and women to risk and plan with daring and courage. In days of 
disaster it made good its boast as the vaunted last line of defense 
against private and general debacle. By its own stability it offered 
to men in other industries an example which rallied and encouraged. 

The Spectator takes pride in supplying to the insurance business 
statistical information which can and will aid materially in proving 
to the public that its claims to their appreciation can be substantiated 
by proven facts. From the background of these facts, each individual, 
mindful of the need to prepare financially against an unkind fate 
and death, will be constrained to seek the haven of a life estate. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 





Surplus 


You never miss the water until the 
well runs dry, and in that case it is 
very nice indeed to have a reserve 
source of supply. And that reserve 
idea is one of the bulwarks of the 
life insurance system, as was empha- 
sized by Maurice B. Bender, medical 
director of the Guardian Life Insur- 
ance Company of America, in an ad- 
dress delivered at the thirtieth annual 
meeting of the Medical Section of the 
American Life Convention, at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., recently. Dr. Bender, 
who was chairman of the meeting, 
pointed out that during the past few 
years of life insurance operation, in- 
vestment conditions have served to 
illlustrate clearly the importance of 
a company’s mortality experience in 
total surplus earnings. 

“It is probably not overstating the 
case to suggest,” he declared, “that 
while present unsettled conditions con- 
tinue, with the great uncertainty as 
to the future trend of interest rates, 
many a life insurance company must 
depend very largely on mortality sav- 
ings for whatever surplus is currently 
earned. As a natural result, under- 
writing procedure and practices have 
been ‘spotlighted’ by company man- 
agement and underwriting results 
have been scrutinized closely.” 


In Step With Times 


Keeping pace with the rapid devel- 
opments in medicine and clinical tech- 
nique, medical underwriting, Mr. Ben- 
der declared, has taken big strides 
in recent years through the increased 
use of mechanical aids and trained 
observers. Much of this progress has 
been made during times when sales- 
men were meeting greater sales re- 
sistance and were confronted with the 
additional handicaps resulting from 
other restrictive measures which the 
life company was forced to adopt be- 
cause of the general economic picture. 

“It is no wonder, then,” he said, 
“that agents and managers interpret- 
ed the adoption of mechanical aids and 
the use of special examiners as added 
hurdles which tended to make their 
already hard job the more difficult for 
them. This conclusion, to my mind, 
is erroneous—and in an attempt to be 
practical, may I present a few re- 
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marks on the subject of Special Exam- 
iners and Mechanical Aids as a help 
to more accurate and more liberal 
underwriting. 

“It has been common belief among 
life insurance agents and agencies 
that the employment of special exam- 
iners, the X-ray, the electrocardio- 
gram, and various other tests, has 
been largely in the nature of a dis- 
couragement to business. On _ the 
contrary, the early experience of sev- 
eral companies has tended to show 
that after the advent of those various 
mechanical aids, the amount of in- 
surance salvaged as a result of these 
special studies exceeded the amount 
lost which would have been underwrit- 
ten under the old standards.” 


Agency Minded 


Further illustrating the manner in 
which the medical department co- 
operates with the agency department, 
in both obtaining and conserving busi- 
ness, Dr. Bender called attention to a 
very careful review of cases by Dr. 
Charles B. Piper, medical director, 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, which thoroughly bears out 
this fact. Some agents have felt that 
business was lost because busy and 
important individuals were unwilling 
to take the time required for these 
special studies. “My own experience 
disproves this, for invariably I have 
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your sales with a different, 
specialized sales appeal. 


Exceptional opportunities 
await the men who know the 
value of a complete, modern 
line of participating policies 
(including juvenile) , individ- 
ual attention on all cases and 
sure-fire prospect leads. 
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found,” he declared, “that most appli- 
cants are very grateful and glad to 
have these special studies made, the 
results of which are forwarded, if de- 
sired, to their own physicians with 
a saving of considerable expense to 
the applicants. Indeed, all available 
evidence seems to indicate that the 
employment of specially trained exam- 
iners and special mechanical equip- 
ment works to the benefit of the in- 
dividual applicant. 

“On the other hand, what is the 
result to the insuring company and 
to present and future policyholder 
groups? The proper answer to this 
question gives us the basic reason for 
the use of both special examiners and 
special equipment. Only by their use 
can the cost of insurance be appor- 
tioned properly.” 


Numerical Rating 


The speaker was of the opinion that 
the many have in the past been penal- 
ized by the unqualified few, through 
the custom of placing cases in broad 
classes and assessing a probable mor- 
tality rating based on experience of 
previously insured risks. In a com- 
pany using a strict numerical rating 
system, he said, the medical selectors 
may have become too prone to over- 
look the characteristics which make 
an individual case differ for better or 
for worse from the typical case in the 
particular classification. “We have 
been content to let inability to deter- 
mine the facts accurately justify a 
perhaps too-completely statistical 
approach to the underwriting prob- 
lem. 

“With the EKG, the X-ray, the 
other special diagnostic equipment, we 
must reassert our function of deter- 
mining whether an individual is 4 
member of the class in which we would 
otherwise have placed him. It is ou 
responsibility to see that the new en- 
trant does not impose an extra mor 
tality on the policyholder body. I 
is equally our responsibility to see 
that the new entrant is not charged 
more than his full share of the mor 
tality cost. Numerical rating of risks 
will continue to be helpful and neces 
sary in preserving uniformity of ut 


derwriting, but medical judgment wil ff 


become more and more important it 
classifying risks as the use of moder 
medical equipment increases. 

“As we, in medical underwriting, 
continue to progress in our use @ 
mechanical aids, we should be able 
to convince our associates in the selt 
ing field that their use, by skilled ob 
servers, will result in underwriting 
that is simultaneously more accura? 
and more liberal.” 
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By Frank Ellington 


T is a little difficult to turn undi- 
| vided attention to routine work this 
Monday morning, when the Mind 
joins inevitably with millions of others 
in futile speculation as to what is 
going to happen to the French fleet, 
and it is silly to start a column of 
miscellaneous comment on such a topic 
because the question will have been 
answered before these lines appear 
in print... The tendency of the gen- 
eral public to forego nearly every 
other subject of conversation save 
war, however, should not slow down 
the life insurance agent in the slight- 
est... With the prospect of an addi- 
tional fifty or a hundred thousand 
young men entering aviation work, 
and of millions of others being faced 
with military service, the potential 
buyers of life insurance can be urged 
to get it quickly and at the prevailing 
favorable terms ... Young men, espe- 
cially, should be receptive to the idea 
of initiating that insurance estate... 


People and Things 


_ for some news and comment 
on personalities, crowded out of 
the regular departments by the pre- 
sentation of a roundup of statistics... 
Elles M. Derby, popular secretary of 
the N. Y. Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation a couple of years ago, has been 
appointed vice-president of the Life 
Extension Institute Three new 
presidents of outstanding local asso- 
William M. Houze, John 
Hancock, Chicago; Fitzhugh Traylor, 
Equitable Society, Boston; Lloyd Pat- 
terson, Massachusetts Mutual, New 
York .. . The latter, educated for a 
career in architecture, was persuaded 
to enter the life insurance business 
by his uncle, Floyd S. DeGroat 

When the suggestion was first offered, 
Pat said he’d rather sell lead pencils, 
and after he finally made the plunge, 
he said his first six months’ produc- 
tion justified his original conception 
of an agent’s opportunities .. . He has 
been doing all right ever since, how- 
ever, as a visit to his Pershing Square 
offices in Manhattan will readily indi- 
cate... Add new presidents: J. Bruce 
MacWhinney, John Hancock, New 


ciations: 


Jersey State Association . .. This 
organization recently held its first 
annual sales congress with an impos- 
ing list of New York and New Jersey 
How- 


sales leaders participating .. . 


ard C. Lawrence, retiring president, 
directed the affair . . . Add company 
trustees: William C. Mullendore, Los 
Angeles, and Gilbert H. Scribner, 
Chicago, Mutual of New York 

Mr. Mullendore was assistant coun- 





sel to the U. S. Food Administration 
in 1917 and served as assistant to 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 


merce in 1922-23. . . . Clever come 
back: Hoyt Winslett, West Alabama 
agency manager of the Protective 
Life, Birmingham, received the fol- 
lowing wire from Chas. Cole, one of 
his star producers, honeymooning on 
the Gulf Coast: “Please wire per- 
mission to extend honeymoon another 
week— it’s wonderful here.” Manager 
Winslett wired back: “Come on 
home—it’s wonderful anywhere.” . 

There was a time when agents felt 
a little discouraged if the prospect 

















SERVICE geared to SALES 


Starting out this June on their 
2gth “Policyholders’ Month” | 
calls, New England Mutual | 
Fieldmen know that, while this 
month’s activities are genuinely 
dedicated to service, it is service 


geared to saleés. 





HE KEYNOTE of New England Mutual’s adver- 
Brot in leading national publications for the 
past eight months has been the theme that ‘All 

Things Human Change’’.. . that insurance programs 
need a periodic review to make sure they keep in step 

with changing conditions. 

| 

Its “copy” urges the policyholder not only to check 

over hiS policies, but to take advantage of qualified 

advice and counsel ...in other words, to get in touch 
with a New England Mutual Career Underwriter. 
Then, in each advertisement, a case illustration is 
given which shows how satisfactorily these represent- 


atives are performing such service, 
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said he would have to talk it over 
with the wife, but today they jump 
at the opportunity to say that is 
splendid and when can we see her.... 
Charles F. Schermerhorn, home 
office agency of the Occidental Life, 
Los Angeles, neatly sums it up... . 
He says when the wife hears the 
story, it’s two against one... . Harry 
Gardiner’s agency publication (John 
Hancock, New York) urges his men 
to think always in terms of success 
and brings back the unforgettable 
Babe Ruth and his batting technique 
to illustrate the point... . , Aim for a 
spot just over the centerfield fence, 


Ld 


& 


Purely Mutual 





and it doesn’t hurt to let the op- 





ponent know what your intentions 
are. . . . Confidence—mental attitude, 
all-important in all important per- 
formance. A New York news- 


paper recently credited Thomas E. 


Dewey with the ownership of $160,-. 


000 life insurance, although “he 
wouldn’t talk” when last approached 
by the Prominent Patrons researcher. 

Too busy with trials, and now 
with another issue of that annual 
fast approaching, he continues a very 
busy young man... . “Designed for 
Working” was the caption given a 
story on the new home office building 


RICAN 


MUTUAL 


DES MOINES 
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of The Bankers Life of Iowa, by the 
editors of Business Week... . Wilson 
Slick, Reliance Life manager at 
Johnstown, Pa., puts out our con- 
ception of a model weekly agency bul- 
letin, in four pages. 


New Life Insurance Shows 


3.6% Increase for May 


With general gains, new life in- 
surance for May showed an increase 
of 3.6 per cent over May of last year, 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents reported to the United 
States Department of Commerce to- 
day. The total for the first five 
months of this year was 6/10 of 1 
per cent less than for the correspond- 
ing period of 1939. 

The report aggregates the new 
paid-for business—exclusive of re- 
vivals, increases, and dividend addi- 
tions—of 40 United States companies 
having 82 per cent of the total life 
insurance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 

With all classes contributing to the 
May increase, the new business of the 
10 companies for the month was 
$626,357,000 against $604,445,000 for 
May of last year—a 
New Ordinary 
amounted to $439,567,000 
$424,094,000—an increase of 3.6 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was $141,- 
921,000 against $137,073,000—an in- 
Group insur- 
against $43,- 
an increase of 3.7 per cent. 


gain of 3.6 
per cent. insurance 
against 


crease of 3.5 per cent. 
ance was $44,869,000 
278,000 

For the first five months, the new 
business of all classes of the 40 com 
panies was $3,082,006,000 against 
$3,100,558,000 during the correspond- 
ing 1939 period—a decrease of 6/10 
New Ordinary insur- 
$2,132,499,000 


a decrease of 


of 1 per cent. 
ance amounted to 
against $2,270,076,000 
6.1 per cent. Industrial insurance was 
$654,655,000 $613,754,000 — 
an increase of 6.7 per cent. Group 
against 


against 


insurance was $294,852,000 
$216,728,000—an increase of 3.60 per 


cent. 


Manhattan Life Directors 


John Hunter and Hugh A. Mitchell 
were elected to the board of directors 
of the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company. Mr. Hunter is president of 
A. M. Hunter and Son, Ine., builders, 
and is also President of the Irvington 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Irvington, N. Y. Mr. Mitchell is vice 
president of the New York Advertis- 
ing Agency of McCann, Erickson, Ine. 
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STATISTICAL SECTION 


AST year The Spectator, which, 
[' with its history and tradi- 
tions, has published more in- 
surance statistics than have been 
produced by any other periodical 
in the world, gathered together 
a select array of tabulations and 
charts and presented them be- 
tween the covers of a single num- 
ber labeled the first “Statistical 
Issue.” 


The exhibits offered in that 
issue, of course, comprised but a 
small proportion of the total sta- 
tistics published in regular is- 
sues of The Spectator through- 
out the year, but they were 
chosen with a view to expressing 
the particular public relations 
story that needed to be put forth 
at that time. It was the hope of 
the editors that such a compact 
compilation of basic facts and 
figures would recommend itself 
to editors, educators, speakers 
and writers—not to forget the 
canvassing agent—who had oc- 
casion to present the true story 
of life insurance before the 
American public. 


To our great gratification this 
proved to be the case. Summa- 
ries of the issue were, in the 
accorded generous 
space in the daily newspapers 
throughout the nation, and for 


as an annual 


several months after publication, 
quotations from the Statistical 
Issue were bobbing up at oppor- 
tune spots in the articles and ad- 
dresses of speakers and writers 
both within and without the in- 
surance field. 

This response prompted the 
publication of the 1940 issue, 
and, indeed, it is now scheduled 
feature of The 
Spectator. 

This year, also, the issue con- 
centrates on the essentials, and 
particularly those phases of life 
insurance which are most com- 
monly misunderstood by the 
public. There is a brief but com- 
pelling statistical picture of the 
record of life insurance during 
the depression, demonstrating 
its growth in the face of general 
economic adversity. In this con- 
nection, too, there are offered 
unusual figures pertaining to the 
splendid solvency record of life 
insurance and the ability of the 
system to protect from actual 
loss even those policyholders 
whose insurance was written in 
the few companies that met with 
financial difficulties. 

Readers will find, also, a va- 
riety of statistics turning on the 
chief problem of the life insur- 
ance companies today—the diffi- 
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culty, under conditions largely 
fostered by the fiscal policies of 
the Federal Government, of find- 
ing safe investments of sufficient 
return to cover the interest as- 
sumption in the premium rate. 

Editorial comment has been 
kept to a minimum in the fol- 
lowing pages, the figures are al- 
lowed to speak for themselves, 
and only the simplest sort of in- 
terpretations have been attempt- 
ed. Readers, in short, can write 
their own scenario. 

The object of the issue has 
been “to present a public rela- 
tions story on a statistical basis 
that any man or woman can un- 
derstand.” Let it be judged ac- 
cording to that intent. 

Attention is called to the ap- 
pearance, after a lapse of two 
years, of “The Homicide Rec- 
ord.” This nationally known 
study, along with other reports 
on suicide and other phases of 
mortality, were for many years 
prepared for The Spectator 
by Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, 
world-famous statistician who 
has now retired. The Homicide 
Record for 1939 has been pre- 
pared by Thomas J. V. Cullen, 
editor and chief statistician of 
The Spectator. 

R. W. SHEEHAN. 


The “Is” and the “E’s” 


Plus “Something” 


Intelligence removes guess work and everything can 
be rationalized by efficiency, according to every law 
of salesmanship—that is salesmanship for everyone 
but the Life Underwriter. 
thing” that cannot be catalogued under the “I” of 
intelligence or the “E” of efficiency. 
that must be given him through the friendly coopera- 
tion of agency officers, backed by the company, with 
an adequate knowledge and appreciation of the prob- 
lems of the Life Underwriter. 
sd The agency officers of The Friendly Company 
thoroughly understand and give to the underwriter 
that added “something.” If you are interested in the 
profession, you will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE 


“The Friendly Company” 


With him there is “some- 


“Something” 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANA 
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Confidence of American Public 
In Life Insurance Shown by 
TEN TRYING YE ARS Growth of Companies’ Assets 
and Reserves Throughout the 
Calamitous Decade 1929-1939 





vitality and accomplishment. 

In the case of an institution 
such as life insurance, it is an indi- 
cation also of service and usefulness 
and a measure of the confidence 
placed in it by the public. 

The total amount of life insur- 
ance in force in this country has 
grown to such great heights ($113,- 
718,854,198 on Jan. 1, 1940) be- 
cause it has been tried and found 
good by 65,000,000,000 Americans. 
Life insurance has come to be the 


G vitatits is a sign of strength, 


primary method by which the free 
peoples of this free nation guaran- 
tee their economic independence. 
The total assets of the life insur- 
ance companies of this country have 
grown great ($27,754,660,541 on 
Jan. 1, 1940) because the manage- 
ment of the companies has been 


skillful and conscientious in admin- | 


istering and conserving the funds 
entrusted to it by the people. 

That is the whole story on life 
insurance size. It means that life 
insurance is doing its job. 


GROWTH OF ASSETS, SURPLUS AND RESERVES 


Comparative Performance of Life Companies and Banks 


Oddly enough, this very virtue of 
the institution of life insurance has 
been the object of uncomplimen- 
tary interest during the past year 
by a Government agency. As nearly 
as a puzzled public could determine, 
a corps of SEC investigators, carry- 
ing on an inquiry for the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee, 
seemed to be motivated by the sus- 
picion that there must be something 
wrong about life insurance because 
it is big, whereas, obviously, if 
insurance were small, one might 
thereby question the soundness of 
the country and the durability of 
its democratic institutions. 


As to Bigness 


I. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES Before leaving the Subject of 
Number of TNEC, it might be said that the 
om caste Surplus Funds Reserves suspicions of bigness appeared to 
— = om 70.00.08 $2,008, 708, 108 $24, 406.201,08 simmer down, finally, to a criticism 
1936 315 24,874,316, 359 2,008 587,469 21, 800,383,543 not of the bigness of the institu- 
1934 313 Hees enone Ps ig ns gg tion of insurance as a whole, but to 
1932 328 70.784: 112. 108 1,943,658, 310 a | 6 oe eee 8 
1931 342 20, 169,939, 830 1,858, 277. 102 17,384, 462,517 large units, or companies, to absorb 
1928 383 ar ear a — ea ‘sous tense a larger share of the business writ- 
ten. The Spectator has looked into 
Il. STATE BANKS, COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS the facts of this allegation and finds 
Surplus, Undivided (as more fully shown in a tabula- 
Ascots Profits and Capital Total Deposits tion appended to this article) that 
1938 10,083 $37,918,814, 000 “$4,908, 180,000 $32, 583,688,000 whereas in 1879, the ten largest 
1936 10,429 37.495. 742.000 *4' 805. 365.000 32.139. 362.000 life insurance companies had 73.9 
= gy ee ase yi ag ee a ee per cent of the insurance in force, 
= om 30,441,417 000 4.628, 734,000 20, 708,368,000 the ten largest life insurance com- 
1931 15, 266 42.566 , 451 000 6.075. 349.000 34.666 504.000 panies in 1939 had 68.9 per cent of 
1928 W780 te ae He eee Enoe the insurance in force. Thus the 
ahi a bias domination of larger units is, if 
lll. NATIONAL BANKS anything, less than it was sixty 

Surplus, Undivided years ago. 
Assets Profits and Capita! Total Deposits We do not hesitate, therefore, to 
1938 5,248 $30,387,082, 000 $3,273,819, 000 $26 815,894,000 call attention to the size of the as- 
1538 Sane ee ae’ aae a ee yas one ayy sets, surplus, reserves and writings 
ben = ae oe 3.658, 098.008 22.518, 208 600 of life insurance companies, and the 
1933 4,902 20, 860, 491 , 000 2, 856 , 554,000 16,774, 115,000 consistent curve of their growth. 
1931 6.808 27,642, 688.000 3.768.730, 000 2188, 240,000 It is an important factor in deter- 
b= 4 i ii 5.576, 18.008 22,208. 004.000 mining the institution’s worth and 

performance. 

IV. ALL BANKS The decade through which we 
Surplus, Undivided have just passed constituted 4 
Assets Profits and Capital Total Deposits crucible for all financial institu 
1938 15,341 $68 , 302,896 000 *$8, 181,969, 000 $59,379, 550,000 tions. It witnessed the worst de- 
He ieee oF tes’ anraee 7'art Gas one oe sas nie'en pression in the nation’s history and 
oe isaee ooo oven ate oe ee the washout of business enterprizes 
1933 14,624 51,301 . 908, 000 7,385, 288, 000 41,533, 470,000 of all kinds that weren’t built for 
1831 22.071 70200; 149,000 9831 078,000 56,864,744; 000 rough seas and the long haul. The 
= gt ar ait os ene Sie omen Fale record of those years has rightly 


* Includes Capital Notes and Debentures. 
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become a touchstone for judging all 
(Continued on page 14) 
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YOU CAN'T Miss! 


A direct Home Office contract 
means increased earnings. 






If you are interested in a direct Home Office, 
General Agent’s contract, write J. DeWitt Mills, 
Vice Pres., for details of our agency proposition. 
Good territory available in Mo., Ark., Okla., 
Texas., Wyo., Utah, and Calif. 


CENTRAL STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


3663 LINDELL BLVD., ST. LOUIS, MO. ALFRED FAIRBANK, PRES, 
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New Business and Insurance in Force of Life Insurance 
Companies Since 1900 


Ten Trying Years 
(Continued from page 12) 


institutions whose appeal to the 














public is based on soundness, safety ow tenes andra semeacthachisnon 
and permanent performance. No. Amount We. Amneunt 
_ The record of life insurance dur- 1939 19, 020, 668 $13,724,651, 288 124,008.367 $113, 718,854, 198 
ing those ten trying years was mag- _—jg37 ge'gos.sos «4a, 798, 949.978 iea-157.611 108,872,480. 998 
nificent. It is not meant, in the 1936 24,022, 126 14,394,996, 378 eee be ae pte 
presentation of various statistics _ p te 263 peppers cin ep 4 pee ota 
here, to reflect disparagement on — $0: 743, 708 13:78. 887,459 113,460,594 97.908 043.747 
other financial enterprises. Atten- 18% ee ee ar en 100 000 bet ons 
tion is merely called to the steady, 1930 24,258, 456 19,019, 790, 453 122, 212.773 107 948,277 732 
dogged ascent of the assets and re- 1929 24,243,748 19, 237,332,211 120,753,521 103, 146, 440, 473 
serves of life insurance companies - — oon 17,138, 468.992 100°382; 437 87 022, 103. 424 
and the absence in their curve of 1926 20,572,240 16, 480,531,731 103, 465 , 865 79,644, 487, 109 
the deep valleys that characterize —_ — paren: wOge rt pgmcrsae 
the concurrent history of national tess 16,508,831 12,080,073, 478 $3,904,522 $8,003,934 307 
banks and savings banks. That 1922 15, 150, 195 9.774.271, 118 77.007 ,278 SS ree. ee 
record bespeaks the confidence of 1920 13,208. 816 10: 108; 484,804 6.499, 368 42.281 390.827 
the public in life insurance, and the 1919 12, 184,684 7,809. 612,607 60,931,877 34,578, 737,706 
justification of that confidence by bo 9.516.358 4801 037.043 $0,345,300 27 199,008. 887 
life insurance management. 1916 8,654, 805 4, 212,036,721 46,373, 135 24,679, 312,325 
1915 8.483, 687 3,594, 697,045 43,031,791 22.784, 191.052 
Distribution of Assets i913 7/938.298 3'399.992.009 $8:208;30 «20 864.408.945 
The impressive totals of life in- iit $248,610 2°70. 298. 457 32,381 762 18002; 780; 39 
surance company assets shown are 1910 6.608.588 oe vey — peninnseaiae cs 
not to be regarded as mere figures 1909 6, 287,394 2.449, 115,675 28,087,327 15,480,721, 211 
denoting strength and power; nor oy 4902. 789 921-390, 782 20,787,938 14,063,362, 638 
do they represent great bricks of = pl ge geen oes #404: 083 13.383, 908, 008 
. a<eiciene 2 fam eee 06k Re 
panies are all around you, con- benny 5 oat esa 3198; 182.667 16,030,724 "}'503 006 oe 
tributing to your health, happiness, 1990 SS.OS seumenanienes searansha escendanets 
safety, education and prosperity. “ ; ee Z 
About one-quarter of the invested 
assets of life insurance companies | 
go into the bonds of the Federal 
Government and the issues of the | 
several States and municipalities, FOR EVERY NEED 
helping to finance national defense, 
ee education, Thirty-one regular policy forms, with numer- 
Another 96 per cont coc, in ous combinations of supplementary agreements, 
roughly equal amounts, to the sup- afford Fidelity agents a very complete working kit. 
port of railroads and public utili- Disability waiver available with twenty forms. Dis- 
ties through the purchase of se- ability income of $10.00 per thousand available 
Trosapentiie md drome with the regular “Income for Life”’ plan and $5.00 
bone of the nation’s prodective per thousand with the “Modified Income for Life 
economy, is importantly dependent, plan. Accidental death benefits available with 
then, on life insurance support. eleven policy forms. 
More than 3 per cent of the in- 
vested funds of life insurance com- Family Income and Family Maintenance may be 
panies still go to the farmer in | added to all regular plans, except Term. Con- 
direct mortgage loans. Other mort- tinuous instalment may be added to both “Income 
gage loans absorb more than 16 per “6.99 
cent of life insurance investments; for Life” plans. 
~ = ‘aoe, hail life ee er Juvenile insurance is issued with choice of riders 
course, & souree of financial aid to covering waiver of premium in event of (a) death 
its own policyholders, loans of such of applicant or (b) death or disability of applicant. 
character forming some 12 per cent 
of its assets. LIFE 
Investment Problems re DELITY MUTUAL 
It is not an easy task to invest PHILADELPHIA 
the assets of insurance companies ATER UR PASE eas 
in conformance with the high 
(Concluded on page 20) = ee —— 
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TREND OF THE THREE CHIEF ITEMS IN LIFE INS. CO. ASSETS 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LIFE INSURANCE ASSETS SINCE 1900 


Real Estate Real Estate Total 
Year Owned Mortgages Bonds 
1938 | $2.177,300,720 $5,444,459.650 $14,381,450,999 
1937  2,190,494,006 5,229,414,535 13,182,860,098 
1936  2,144,188,625 5,111,437,287 11,782,425,901 
1935 | 1,986,132,729  5,339,860,364 9,964,946,595 
1934 | 1,689,083,484 5,856,609, 8,460,289, 189 
1933 | 1,264,389,006 6,681,652,321 7,117,321,318 
1932 933,947,996 7,316,093,037 766,924,729 
1931 746 7,652,287,150 6. 723,735,232, 
1930 547,562,161 7,577,943,941 352,333,205) 
1929 1 7,297,308,6C6 888,825 
1928 402,549,697 6,760,792,001 5,577,191,956 
1927 350,365,637 6,183,591,304 5,078,452,601 
1928 303,417,616 5,564,257,488 4,592,911,802 
1925 265,937,751 4,799,216,486 4,331,288,480 
1924 238,652,554 4,174,768,771 4,049,231,785 
1923 058,182, 3,661,910,395 1 
1922 = 167,199 3,122,166,882 3,657,615,172 
1921 2,792,259,598 3,346,489, 
1920 reer 2,174,863,244  3,588,728,120 
1919 168,829,341 2,084,312,253 3,248,960,182 
1918 178,525,415 2,133,727,783 3,008,512,883 
1917 179,251,583, 2,020,873,663 2,536,285,638 
1916 173,964,782 1,892,607,916 2,309,218,646 
1915 173,367,237| 1,779,279,016 2, 7, 
1914 171,173,551 1,706,365,405 1,981,751,698 
1913 165,648,871 1,617,873,512 1, ] 
1912 176,248,405, 1,485,103,814 1, 1 
1911 170,799,114, 1,358,488.374 1,787,969,415 
1910 172,960,857, 1,227,231,582) 1,659,845, 
1 166,712,430 1,084,345,817 1,615,844,321 
1908 166,874,569 987,253,140 1 
1907 169,968,545, $21,166,712) 1,280,359,719 
1906 170,020,809 826,418,442 1,299,394,605 
1905 170,616,599 723,507,218  1,212,636,997 
1904 180,875,035 671,577,813 1,067,027,851 
1903 178,185,960 623,691,963 897,722,617 
1902 170,152,287, 573,262,009 872,087,030 
1901 165,530,075 ‘ b1,427,313,520 
1900 158,119,116 . b1,303,321,296 


165,249, 
131,751,255 


Total 
Stocks 


$537.705.667 


89,395,494 
81,461,513 
48.644,(0E 
24,449,411 
54,482. £(6 
112,627,118 
5 


1396 
159,728,118 
172,742,135 
172,582,975 

187 


Collateral 
Loans 


Premicm 
Notes 


Loans to 





$7.015 908 $163,101,326 $3 225 832 039, $769,605 813, $405.638.283 


8,617,664 
9,876,464 
12,759,589 
15,079,934 


171,224,737, 3,228,259,157 
heey any A 3,228,318,088 
32 3,354,800,364 
155-660-310 3,502,114,676 
167,986,105 3,601,370,082 
139,181,856 3,666,570,007 
116,855,835 3, 710 
100,798,448 2,706,213,747 
89,280,674 9,713 
81,701,382 1,918,436,820 
78,626,104 1,706,347,3€6 
71,481,30€| 1,527,808,362 
1,378,942,338 
62,131,069, 1,261,173,659 
57,640,236 1,163,091,518 
62,487,065 240,954 
65,402,138, 992,670,881 
38,566,605 820,348,747 
35,958,642 768,981,739 
668, 769,913,575 
oe 775,930,439 
33,042,753 747,116,156 
31,707,842 703,640,172 
28,669,824, 629,325,113 
28,579,734 1 
23. 512,189,723 
2485.099,854 
2446,276,4€8 
2434,259,308 
0348,458,98C 
a 
a225,568,148 
a189,738,779 
158,567,609 
a127,$27,668 
2108,438,671 
088,500,575 . 





Cash Total 
in Office All Other Admitted 
and Bank Deferred Assets Assets 
$562 550,156 $27754,660.541 
725,618,717 474, 525,058.98 25,249,049.719 
842,266,729 acie7a7 $48,732,819 24.5743 16,359 
828,597,879 459,710,145, 553,501,724) 23,216,495,614 
613,268,083 | 657,410,213) 21,843,793,869 
451,425,372 | 702,844,514) 20,895,726,259 
323,852,430, 461,683,581, 596,645,340| 20,754,112,108 
178.661,51C| 466,632,976 | $37,383,631 20,159,939,830 
ten.200.378 4 194) 10.570.811987 
140,858,475 357,440,331 456,333,429. 15,961,093.741 
133,485,812) 315,201,688) 416,218,742) 14381.500.583 
116,682,887, 283,992,819 364,244,955) 12,939,806,809 
124,252,311 251,848,058, 217,686,971 11,537,614,609 
126,854,800 221,049,074, 193,435,623) 1 10,200,608308 
119,961,012 195,861,708 | 9,454,620,783 
178,341,763, 526 8.652,318,490 
1 | 138,787,817 
124,747,016 130,823,472) 177,152,167, 7,319,997,018 
110,658,585 111,398,052 755) 
85,540,819 98,252,790 108,581,037, 6,529,620,899 
104,249,638, 87,102,806, 101,762,650 5,940,622, 
109,634,423 783| 87,342,402) 5,536,607,483 
114,284,715 73,474,974, 77,272,234, 5,190,310,353 
J 73,616,778, 4,935,252,783 
73,112,720, 63,397,935, 65,254,511, 
67,041,884 58,290,809) | & 
55,052,362, 60,883,134) 4,1€4,491,688 
71,112,566 50,955,665) 50,107,465) 3,875,877. 
71,654,128 47,682,111 | 3,643,857,871 
487 47,405,112, 41,499,083) 
67,345,018, 47,318,707) 38,680,897' 3,052,732.363 
69,531,565 46, | 33,825,874 
77,053,477 48,099,132) 29,642,791, 2,706,186,867 
104,027,124 24,636,765 2,498,960,968 
110,539,666 43,312,581, 21,143,827 193 
95, | 2,091,822,851 
88,767,719, 34,327,172) 20,046,842) 1,910,784,985 
75,429 19,275,879, 1.742,414,173 





2— Includes loans to policyholders. 
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a ing 
Infinitesimal Losses to |} 
Policyholders Contrasted | wh 
. Ld bd sis’ 
SOL V ENCY RE CORD with Costly Failures in _- 
. . . . 
Other Financial Fields A 
. bell 0 
During Depression Years | im 
. . . ~ . . anc 
HE accompanying data on life readers of the Statistical Issue solt 
insurance companies which re- tangible evidence of the manner in I 
tired from business during the which life insurance policyholders It should be understood that the cas 
years 1930-1938 were gathered by are well protected from loss even tabulation below does not purport The 
The Spectator at considerable ex- when their policies are in companies to list all the companies which abl 
pense and effort in order to give which have met with difficulty. changed or lost their identity dur- cou 
ing 
STATISTICS ON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES REINSURED 1930-1938 wit 
k 
Were Per Cent 
Assets and of Liens L 
Liabilities Levied Were Death ' 
Admitted Policyhoiders Assumed Capital Against Claims Paid 
Assets at Life Reserve 100°; by and Surplus Poli ers) 100°, of 
Date of Time of at Time of Reinsurance at Time cf at Time of Face of 
NAME OF COMPANY COMPANIES REINSURED BY Retirement Retirement Retirement Company Retirement Retirement Policy 
ARIZONA 
Fidelity Life, Phoenix Republic National Life, Dallas 12- 3-38 206,749 42,985 Yes 121,699 None Yes 
Union emery ix Fidelity Life, Arizona 2- 4-38 233,912 105 , 822 No 28,441 100 No 
Peoples Health tM! ap nent Guaranty Life, Savannah 3-24-30 15,000 6,354 a None Yes 
Bank Savings Life, Topeka Victory Life, Topeka 10- 9-35 4,979, 460 4,181,273 b 347 435 25 Yes Agricu 
Cosmopolitan Life, Topeka Victory Life, Topeka 4-28-32 579-650 439-357 Yes 132,472 None Yes Ameri 
Federal Reserve Life, Kansas City Occidental Life, Los Angeles 5-22-36 8,597,999 7,116,346 a 380,222 Yes Detroi 
Legal Life, Topeka American Home Life, Topeka 5- 1-32 27.251 2,646 Yes 24,580 None Yes Roma 
National Old Line Life, Wichita Farmers & Bankers Life, Wichita 12-21-36 300. 559 76,997 Yes 200 , 000 None Yes 
National Savi Sa City Farmers & Bankers Life, Wichita 5- 1-31 1,217,076 982, 425 Yes 179,872 None Yes 
Home 
Grange Life, toon ‘ie Michigan Life, Detroit 5- 1-30 4,158,371 2,883,301 c Yes 926,912 None Yes ~oyds 
Midw 
American National Assur., St. Louis Central States Life, St. Louis 6-27-33 3,200, 468 2,411,322 u 254, 234 None Yes Oi L 
Continental Life, St. Louis Kansas City Life, Kansas City 5-29-34 17,410, 262 14,734,758 u 1,033,362 50 Yes South 
First National Lite, St. Louis h Universal Life, St. Louis 12-29-30 903,619 871,524 u 32,095 u u Surety 
Peoples Life & Accident, St. Louis Washington National, Chicago 7-20-31 49,903 43,682 u 6,221 u Yes Univer 
Pyramid Life, Kansas City g Kansas Life, Topeka 12-27-33 1,111,668 30,809 u 672,216 u Yes 
Sedalia Life, Sedalia American Savings Bank, Kansas City 6-30-30 u u u u u u 
Southern Reserve Life, Springfield Southwestern Life, Springfield 1- 2-32 u u u u u u Guara 
Sun Life & Casualty, s Missouri National Life 1-25-35 u u u u u u Prot L 
Union National Life, Kansas City Pacific States Life, Denver, Colo. 2-11-30 354, 203 39,548 u 314,654 u u 
First National Life, St. Louis |Valley Life, Madison, Ill. 8-31-30 1,153, 757 1,043,621 u 110,136 u u 
Western saa Life, ome American Savings Life, Kansas City 2-21-30 205 , 006 39,770 u 129, 479 u u North 
Brooklyn Nationa! _ | a United States Life, New York 28-35 1,479,119 1,192,840 Yes 207,184 None Yes . 
Buffalo Mutual —— Union Mutual Life, Portiand, Me. 12-14-35 1,610, 199 1,307,663 Yes 186,315 None Yes d 
New York Safety Reserve ~ Columbian Protective Association 7-20-36 17,444 None No 11,297 None Yes 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Business Men’s Ass r., Greensboro Durham Life, Raleigh 5-31-30 700,527 498 077 Yes 180, 399 None Yes TO 
Capital Life, Raleigh Home Security Life, Durham 3-23-31 u u u u u u 
Colonial Life, High Point Occidental Life, Raleigh 3-21-32 870,663 639,017 Yes 165,529 None Yes 
e , Durham North Carolina Life 11-14-31 40,724 7,004 Yes 33,720 None Yes - 
Greensboro Life, Home Security Life 2-22-32 79,745 24,464 Yes 55, 281 None Yes 
Life & Accident, Greensboro k | Dixie Life 3- 7-32 u u u u u u 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Midwest Mutual ew Western Mutual Life, Fargo 5- 4-31 27,957 21,360 Yes 3,646 None Yes 
United States Ute — Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D. 3-20-37 398. 543 280 047 Yes 109 , 497 None Yes : 
Virginia ana Our Home Life, Washington, D. C. 3- 1-31 15,006 8,963 Yes 96 None Yes a 
Wisconsin Standard Life, M Wisconsin Life, Madison 8- 3-31 62,254 39.035 Yes u None Yes pee 
\ way ll Detroit 
Mutual Life Sunset Life, qn 12-31-37 10,098 6,755 Yes None None Yes Cont 
United Pacific Life, Seattle. Northern Life, Seattie 1-30-32 375,625 21,013 Yes 345, 757 None Yes Misses 
a Assumed on| ont | the liability for insurance in force. b Lien placed on policy contract. ¢ Except capital stock. g Now known as Pyramid Life. h Later changed to First National Life. 
- Now Southern Dixie Life, Raleigh. u Unavailable. . 
Were Per Cent 
Assets and of Liens 
Liabilities Levied Were Death 
Admitted Pol: Assumed Capital Against Claims Paid 
Assets at Life Reserve 100%, by and Surplus Poli 100°; of 
Date of Time of at Time of Reinsurance at Time of at Time of Face of ~ 
NAME OF COMPANY COMPANIES MERGED WITH Retirement | Retirement Retirement Company Retirement Reinsurance, Policy _ 
4 we 
MASSACHUSETTS 1H 
Loyal Life iomenee a. Boston Loyal Protective, Boston 6-30-37 423 , 853 13,860 Yes 414,527 u None outstd. = 
Insurance e. nd a |Western Funeral Benefit Assn. 4- 1-35 u u u u u u 1935 
Missouri State r |General American Life 8-27-33 155,248,182 127,506,932 . 6,245,342 50 Yes 1936 
Public National Life, ‘etn Public National, Little Rock 5-30-35 290,020 144,013 u 90,629 u Yes 1937 
Sentinel Life, Kansas City American Savings, Kansas City 11- 5-34 1,196,319 . Merger 315,328 u Yes 1938 
Western Funeral Benefit Assn. j  |\Crescent Life, St. Louis 4 1-35 u u u u u u 
WASHINGTON Tor 
American Medical Life, Spokane Occidental Life, Los Angeles 9-30-34 627,472 341, Yes 239 , 306 None Yes ra 
— —— — —_— SSS. = — —EE —_ Sor 
j Now Western Life Insurance Co. r Now Western Insurance Co., St. Louis. s Subject to purchase contract. u Unavailable. 
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t ing the period under review. Only in the tabulation. Although there liens still outstanding, and that 
o those companies are included about were double that number of retire- these liens amount to $27,738,165, a 
ted which The Spectator, through as- ments during the period, the tables figure that represents only three- 
° sistance of the company or the state here list all the companies of any twentieths of one per cent.of the 
in insurance department under which size involved in such changes and total reserves of life insurance com- 
lds it was domiciled, has been able to the exhibit serves, we believe, to panies. 
obtain fairly complete data on all give a very good presentation of To offer some basis of compari- 
ars jmportant aspects of the reinsur- the typical story that applies to a son, the exhibit shows bank suspen- 
ance arrangement, merger or dis- life insurance company which finds sions in the United States over the 
solution. itself retiring from the field. same period. The establishment in 
It was inevitable that in many After the reader follows the for- 1933 of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
t the eases all the information sought by tunes of these 57 companies listed ance Corporation, of course, prac- 
rport The Spectator would not be obtain- as reinsured, merged or dissolved, tically eliminated suspensions 
yhich able for various reasons. Where we attention is called to the tabulation among member banks. Neverthe- 
dur- could not get positive replies to our headed “Total Cost to Policyholders less, a total of 9355 banks with de- 
inquiries the tabulation is noted Resulting From Changes Listed posits aggregating $6,949,878,000 
with a “u,” signifying unavailable. Above.” Here it is shown that only suspended operations during the 
Fifty-seven companies are listed 7 out of the 57 companies have (Concluded on page 20) 
oun | LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN RECEIVERSHIP OR DISSOLUTION-1930-1938 
ns Paid a ni ee eS atepemennemeniamendnnnth 
7, of 
ce of Were Per Cent 
licy Assets and of Liens 
Liabilities Levied Were Death 
Admitted  Policyholders © Assumed Capital Against | Claims Paid 
Assets at Life Reserve 100°, by and Surplus Poli 100°; of 
‘es COMPANIES IN Date of Time of at Time of Reinsurance at Time of at Time of Face of 
io NAME OF COMPANY RECEIVERSHIP OR DISSOLUTION Retirement ‘Retirement ‘Retirement | Company Retirement i Policy 
fes . 
MICHIGAN 
‘es Agricultural Life, Detroit Conservator appoint. ty Mich. Ins. Dept. u u u u u u 
/es American Life, Detroit Tempcrary Cust. by Mich. Ins. Dept. 4-12-38 17,016,875 | 14,563,584 No 658 , 152 75 Yes 
/es Detroit Lite, Detroit Receiver appointed 10-31-35 8,973, 138 7,512,660 No 257,084 60 Yes 
ee Roman Standard Life, Manist Receiver appointed 11-22-37 350, 428 224,603 No 108, 430 d Yes 
es 
/es MISSOURI 
Homeland Life, St. Louis Liquidation 8-17-33 30,766 2,219 u 28,547 u No 
(es Ueyds Life Ins. Corp., Kansas City f Receiver appeinted 8-24-31 58,157 14,264 u 43,893 u u 
Midwest Lite, St. Louis Taken over by Missouri Ins. Dept. 6-4-30 u u u u u u 
‘es Old Line Nati. Life, Independence Receiver appointed 1932 u u u u u u 
(es Southwestern Life, Springfield lg receivership 8-434 19,546 u u 1,944 u u 
Surety Life, Kansas City In receivership 4-27-34 298 078 196,893 u 101,707 u No 
~ Universal Mutual Life, St. Louis Receiver appointed 2-23-32 u u u u u u 
es 
NEW YORK 
Guaranty Life, New York Liquidated by N. Y. Ins. Dept. 6-10-35 180,379 1,000 Yes 178,837 Voluntary liquidation 
} Pilot Life Reinsurance, New York Retired 1-8-30 Voluntary liquidation. Neo policies in fo rce. 
] 
WASHINGTON 
Northwestern Life & Acc., Seattle. | Discontinued writing life business 3-9-36 347 , 483 143, 198 No 153,516 None Yes 
/es . : a ae 
(es d Face amounts of contracts reduced. f Life business reinsured by Business Men's Assurance Co. | Life business purchased by the Occidental Life, Los Angeles. u Unavailabie. 
fes 
fes 
! TOTAL COST TO POLICYHOLDERS RESULTING FROM CHANGES LISTED ABOVE 
(es 
/es = a eis GR MIGEE. oc: 
fes Premium Per Cent 
Notes and Net of Reduc- | Per Cent Estimated 
Date of Assets at Policy- Policy Policy- Per Cent Amount tion in of Liens of 
fes Retire- Time of holders LoansOut- holders orLiens ofLiens Liens Out-/Stili Out- Liens Still 
ai Name of Company Reinsured With Retirement Reserves standing Reserves imposed imposed standing | standing Outstanding 
' Union Reserve Lite, Phoenix Fidelity Life, Arizona 3- 4-38 233,912 105,822 25,381 80,441 100 80,441 None 100 80,441 
es Banks Saving Lite Ins. Co. Victory Life 10- 9-35 4,979,460 4,181,273 1,139,444, 3,041,829 25 760,457, 12's 1214 380,228 
, Federal Res. Life, Kansas City Occidental Life, Los Angeles... 5-22-36 8,597,999 7,116,346, 1,822,298 5,294,048, 50 2,647,024 . 42 
es American Life. Detroit Placed in temp. custodianship.| 4-12-38 17,016,875 14,563,584 3,621,054 10,942,530) 75 8,206,887, None 75 
, Detroit Life, Detroit Receiver appointed 10-31-35 8,973,138 7,512,660 1,876,000 5,636,660 60 3,381,996 None 60 3,381,996 
co Continental Life, St. Louis Kansas City Life, Kansas 5-29-34| 17,410,262 14,734,758 4,873,615 9,861,143, 50 4,930,571 None 50 4,930,571 
es Missouri State Life, St. Louis | Pur. by Gen. Amer. Life 8-27-33 | 155,248,182 127,505,932, 47,494,694 80,011,238 50 40,005,619 3914 1025 | 8,534,532 
— ue Totals 212,459,828 175,720,375 60,852,486 114,867,889 60,013,005 27,738,165 
NUMBER OF BANKS DEPOSITS 
e Death or = PS eee ee ee 
ms Paid State Non 
% b Year Total National Member Member Total National State Member Non Member 
ce —— . - = ES We 2 
‘olicy 
1930 1,352 161 27 1,164 853,363,000 170, 446 ,000 202, 399,000 480,518,000 
1931 2,294 408 107 1,778 1, 690,669,000 439,171,000 233,957,000 957,541,000 
“2 1,456 276 55 1,125 715,626,000 214, 150,000 55, 153,000 446 323,000 
, outstd. 1933 4.004 1,101 174 2,729 3, 598,975,000 1,610, 549,000 783,399,000 1,205 027,000 
934 57 1 56 36 937,000 40.000 36 897,000 
y “338 34 4 30 10,015,000 5, 313.000 4,702,000 
yes 1938 “4 1 3 11,396,000 507.000 10,799,000 
Yes 1937 59 4 2 53 19,723,000 7,379,000 1,708,000 10,636,000 
Yes “8 55 1 1 53 13,264,000 36,000 211,000 13,017,000 
J . es is SE a = = — —_ — 
. Totals 9,355 1,958 366 7,031 6 949,878,000 2, 447,591 ,000 1,336,827,000 3, 165,460,000 
es 
—_ Source Board or Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
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BASIC FACTORS 
AFFECTING THE 


COST OF INSURANCE 


HE three basic factors affecting 

the cost of life insurance are 

(1) mortality, (2) rate of in- 
terest earned, and (3) “loading” 
for expenses. Because of the recent 
revision of the Gain and Loss Ex- 
hibit in the annual reports of life 
insurance companies, The Spec- 
tator this year omits its customary 
“Actual v. Expected Mortality” 
table, believing that its presentation 
at this time would be misleading. 
However, it may be said that the 
recent trend in mortality reveals 
no changes so abrupt as to mate- 
rially affect insurance cost. The ac- 
companying pages show the 1939 
figures on interest earnings and a 





graphic presentation of the distri- 
bution of the premium dollar from 
which expense ratios can readily be 
drawn. It is apparent that operat- 
ing and management expenses have 
been kept at desirably low levels. 

In the matter of interest earn- 
ings, however, the life insurance 
companies face a serious problem. 
In 1939 the rate of interest earned 
by 100 American life insurance 
companies on their mean invested 
funds was 4.25 per cent, as com- 
pared with 4.33 per cent in the pre- 
vious year. This is the lowest such 
ratio earned in any year. 

It has been explained that the 
fiscal policies of the Federal Gov- 


THE RATE OF INTEREST EARNED ON MEAN 


NAMES OF 1920) 1921 1922) 1923) 1924) 1925 
COMPANIES 
Acacia Mutual 5.65) 5.58 5.34) 5.86) 5.64) 5.69 
Aetna Life 5.72) 5.66) 4.79 5.46) 5.36) 5.04 
American Natl., Texas..| 5.97) 6.32) 6.61) 6.26) 6.02) 6.60 
American Unitedt 7.05) 6.60! 6.61) 6.59| 6.51| 6.48 
Amicable 6.76| 7.86| 7.55) 7.69| 7.97| 7.07 
Atlantic Life 6.10) 6.48 6.58) 6.56) 6.51) 6.39 
Baltimore Life 4.92) 5.06) 5.16) 5.27) 5.41) 5.51 
nkers, Neb. | 5.50] 5.81) 5.85) 5.82) 5.68) 5.54) 
Bankers, lowa 5.61) 5.61) 5.39) 5.88 5.77) 5.56) 
Beneficial 6.11) 6.47) 6.19) 5.97) 6.59) 6.00) 
Berkshire 4.93) 5.32) 5.08) 5.26) 5.34) 5.42 
Boston Mutual 3.60) 5.51) 5.64) 5.63) 5.78) 5.67) 
Calif.-Western States §.| 6.96) 7.15) 6.93) 6.30) 6.50) 6.23 
Capitol Life 6.28) 6.41) 6.46) 6.39) 6.36) 6.53) 
Central, lowa | 6.18} 5.97) 6.13) 5.86) 5.74) 5.25) 
Central, Ill. 6.13) 6.24) 6.32) 5.54) 6.20) 6.39 
Central States 5.87) 6.12) 5.84) 5.89) 6.05) 6.30 
Colonial Life 5.38) 5.56) 5.52) 5.72) 5.65) 5.70) 
Columbian National 5.27| 5.67) 5.24) 5.82) 5.64) 5.85) 
Columbus Mutual 5.82| 6.07) 6.38| 6.61) 6.52) 6.18) 
Commonwealth, Ky....| 4.89) 5.07; 5.02) 5.27) 5.43) 5.89 
Connecticut General. . .| 5 45) 5.69) 5.80) 5.87) 5.68) 5.57) 
Connecticut Mutual....| 4.96) 5.36) 5.39) 5.39) 5.37) 5.32! 
Conservative, W. Va....; 5 55| 5.56) 5.76) 5.83) 5.98) 5.90 
Continental American. .| 4.94) 5.06) 4.89) 5.24) 5.22) 5.31) 
Continental Assur., Ill..| 5.48) 5.61) 6.01) 5.50) 5.89) 5.85) 
Equitable, New York 4.78) 4.95) 4.97) 4.93) 4.97) 5.11 
Equitable, Des Moines.| 5.47| 5.64) 5.82) 5.76) 5.85) 5.80) 
Equitable, D. C. 5.91| 7.24) 6.65] 6.81) 6.69) 6.60 
Eureka, Marylan 4.68} 4.86) 5.65] 6.16) 6 48) 5.49 
Federal Life | 6.54] 6.79] 6.88] 6.84) 6.80) 6.99) 
Fidelity Mutual | 5.51) 5.97) 5.43) 5.74) 5.68) 5 55) 
Franklin Life | 5.63) 5.82) 5.89) 6.06) 5.99) 5.00) 
Great Southern Life... .| 5.16] 5.72| 5.80) 6.26) 6.06| 6.39 
| | ' 
Guarantee Mutual Life 5 33) 5.30) 5.47) 5.28) 5.29) 5.62) 
Guardian, New York 4.91] 5.33) 5.75) 5.92) 5.98) 5.91] 
Home Life, New York..| 5.02) 5.13) 5.18| 5.16| 5.24) 5.25) 
Home, Pa. | §.07| 5.18) 5.72) 5.76) 5.82) 6.20) 
Indianapolis Life | 5.70) 6.13) 5.48) 5.39) 5.68) 6 50) 
Jefferson Standard Life.| 5 is} 6.03} 6.09) 5.58) 6.09) 6.52) 
John Hancock 5.03) 5.19) 5.46) 5.58) 5.46) 5.37) 
Kansas City | 5.88] 5.68) 5.73| 6.19) 5.98) 5.86) 
Lafayette Life 6.23) 6.45) 6 29| 6.37) 6.46) 6.54] 
Life Ins. Co. of Va.....| 6.10) 6.28) 6.44) 6.28) 6.24) 6.08] 
Lincoln National | 6.08} 6.30) 6.00) 5.70) 5.90) 6.17) 
Manhattan, N. Y. | 5.66) 6.18] 6.02) 5.96) 5.80) 5.83) 
Massachusetts Mutual..| 5.04) 5.34) 5.27| 5.43) 5.44) 5.49) 
Metropolitan 5.11) 5.46) 5.20) 5.49) 5.53) 5.47 
Midland Mutual 5.59 5.80) 6.14) 6.13) 6.12) 6.09) 
Minnesota Mutual 5.48] 5.71| 5.92) 5.85) 5.89) 5.03) 
Monumental Life 5.02) 5.82) 5.06| 5.15| 5.10) 4.92} 
Mutual Benefit, N. J. 4.99) 5.21) 5.30) 5.27) 5.24) 5.18) 


PAAMAAAAMAaAaaaateaasa a 


PAADADP Aaa aaagauaaan 


De CD HC DOH DOO HOH 


1928 1929) 1930 1931 1932) 1933 1934 1935 





70| 6.07 5.89 5.98 5.88 5 90 5. 82) 5 49 5.27517 
87| 5.06 5.13) 5.23) 4.88, 4.04) 4.95) 4.68, 4.48) 4.43 
05' 6.01 5.92) 5.95) 6.23) 6.06) 5.04) 5.41) 4.69) 4.43 
67| 6.56| 5.70| 5.95 5.85 5.99 5.86 5.45 5.14) 5.15 
46| 7.34) 7.21) 6.98) 7.05) 6.70) 6.50) 6.35) 5.45) 5.66 
43) 6.35) 6.35) 6.27) 6.01) 5.85) 5.86) 5.36) 5.32) 4.50 
49| 5.56| 5.51) 5.44) 4.95) 5.23) 4.90) 5.05) 5.16) 5 06 
48) 5.40| 5.34) 5 35) 5.12) 5.00) 3.87| 4.05| 4.88) 4.43 
40| 5.27) 5.37| 5.42) 5.29) 5.11) 4.56) 4.53/ 4.29) 4.43 
78| 5.33) 5.64) 5.49) 5.38) 5.57) 5.18] 4.69) 4.44) 4 37 
48| 5.53) 5.58) 5.60) 5.49| 5.22) 5.34) 5.12) 5.25) 5.25 
84| 5.77| 5.65) 5.65) 5.66) 5.62) 5 50} 5.20) 4 99) 4.7: 
47| 6.32| 6.23) 6.06) 6.28) 6.42) 5.69) 6.01) 5.23| 5.16 
57| 6.38| 6.16) 6.18) 6.16) 6.18) 6.17) 5.66) 5 64) 5 69 
51| 5.43) 5.40) 5.49 5.45) 5.12) 4.81) 5.34) 4.57) 4.45 
34| 6.49) 5.99| 6.10) 5.74) 5.51, 6.25) 4.96) 4.48) 5.69 
15| 6.22) 6.62) 7.28) 5.33) 5.55) 4.58) 4.11) 5.56) 5.79 
74| 5.68) 5.69) 5.61| 5.54) 5.38) 5.30) 5.08) 4.92| 4.71 
58| 5.61! 5.63) 5.56) 5.58) 5.48) 5.38) 5.96) 5.43) 4.52 
48) 6.63| 6.52) 6.29) 6.19| 5.97) 5.50) 4.96) 4.74) 4.15 
73| 5.91 5.86) 5.80| 5.62) 5.68) 5.73) 5.51| 4.74) 4.91) 
48) 5.44) 5.54) 5.36] 5.25) 5.06) 4.68) 4.87) 4.84) 4.75 
16| 5.16) 5.12) 5.11| 5.10) 5.11) 4.86) 4.63) 4.49) 4.14 
11| 5.96) 5.44) 5.46) 6.05) 5.77) 5.22) 5.49) 5.59) 5.26 
42| 5.51| 5.53) 5.56) 5.44) 5.33) 5.06) 4.85) 4.95) 4 91 
77| 5.54) 4.61) 5.07) 5.11| 4.83) 4.42) 4.28) 4.26) 4.18 
25| 5.20) 5.22) 5.29) 5.38) 5.32) 5.19) 4.19] 4.22) 4.27 
75| 5.47, 5.44) 5.46) 5.37) 5.39/ 4.88) 4.55) 4.67/ 4.31 
56) 6.42) 6.31) 6.24) 5.79) 5.77) 5.55 5.32) 5.31) 5.11 
67| 5.31) 5.54) 5.73) 5 55) 5.47) 5.27) 5.09) 5.27) 5.08 
46) 6.36) 6.22) 6.00) 5.89) 5.88) 4.78) 4.49) 3.94) 4.37 
2| 5.53) 5.61| 5.59) 5.56) 5.32) 4.90) 4.85) 4.88) 5.12) 
64| 5.74) 5.59) 5.52) 5.50) 5.26) 4.89) 4.51) 4.86) 4.38 
23| 6.73| 6.22) 6.44) 6.99) 5.95) 5.98] 5.63) 5.52) 5.15 
25| 5.54| 5.15) 5.49) 4.96) 5.52) 4.76) 5.37| 4.92) 4.24 
94| 5.98| 6.01) 6.06) 6.00) 5.89) 5.93) 5.71) 5.52) 5 54 
32| 5.37| 5.46) 5.57) 5.55) 5.43) 5.33/ 4.80) 5.05) 5.04 
28] 6.01) 6.02) 6.00) 5.78) 5.84) 5.87) 5.10) 4.61) 4.21 
55| 5.98] 6.63) 5.83) 6.22) 5.76) 5.60) 5.18) 5.00) 4.91) 
51| 6.51] 6.12) 6.14) 5.90) 5.62) 5.29) 5.36) 5.36) 5.40) 
38| 5.38) 5.39] 5.35] 5.19] 4.73) 4.98) 4.64| 4.39) 4.34! 
57| 5.59) 5.47| 5.47| 5.50) 5.42) 5.21) 4.76) 4.61) 4.26) 
30| 6.30) 6.12) 6.31| 5.68) 5.45) 4.98) 5.09 4.92] 4.97] 
2} 5.95) 5.91) 5.84 5.73| 5.74) 5.25) 4.90) 4.63) 4.55) 
87| 5.61| 5.70) 5.77| 5.78) 5.63) 5.34) 4.43) 4.34) 4.29) 
11] 4.90) 5.43) 5.34) 5.30) 5.22) 5.12) 4.84| 4.99) 4.51) 
46| 5.43) 5.49) 5.49) 5.46) 5.27) 5.28) 4.48) 4.29) 4.38) 
45| 5.44) 5.38) 5.34) 5.35) 5.24) 5.10) 4.84) 4.74) 4.58 
04| 5.93) 5.89) 5.85) 5.72| 5.68) 5.33) 5.19] 4.99) 4.84 
22| 5.70) 5.08| 5.28) 5.04) 5.05) 4.54) 4.56) 4.79) 4.64) 
63} 4.62) 5.02) 5.18) 5.00) 5.29) 4.81) 4.11) 3.20) 2.41) 
15| 5.08) 5.11) 5.09) 5.12) 5.11) 4.55) 4.47) 4.09) 3.90) 
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ernment, particularly as a result of 
its activity as a financing agency in 
the mortgage field and in other 
channels, has impeded private busi- 
ness and shut off the demand for 
private capital thus depressing in- 
terest rates to the current levels. 

Today, life insurance companies 
have a tremendous problem in 
securing suitable investments which 
will yield a rate of interest suffi- 
cient to cover the interest assump- 
tion in the premium rate. This con- 
dition is the greatest single factor 
forcing the cost of insurance up, 
whether the increased cost re- 
flected by rising rates or diminish- 
ing dividend payments. 


is 


INVESTED FUNDS BY ONE 


AVERAGES 


1937 1938 1939 1920 1925 1930 | 1935 1920 

to to to to to 

1924 1929 1934 1939 1939 

37\ 5. 49 5. 47' 5 38 5 64 589 564'538 555 
33\ 4.16 4.06) 3.88| 5 59 | 528 483 415 46 
40\ 4.52) 4.55) 4.25 6 24 607 | 522/442 (5.1 
58 5.19' 4.85, 492: 665 624 568 474) 54! 
63| 5.45 5.29 5 06' 7 64 720 640 | 5.39 | 6 39 
75| 4.72) 4.73) 4.66) 647 | 633 | 5 68 | 4.68 | 5 58 
40 5.25) 5.07' 4.88 5.13 | 4.75 | 5.06 | 5.12 | 50 
52| 3.98| 3.97| 4.13 5 74 4.77 | 4.56 | 4.20 | 4.66 
44 4.39) 4.201 4.35 5 66 | 5.401 472/440) 482 
54 4.34) 4.19 4.11' 628 | 563 503 430 504 
14 5.25) 4.991 4.61| 5.20 | 553 | 5.26 | 5.07 | 5.24 
87| 4.87)| 4.76 4.53) 5 21 5 73 539 | 4.41 54 
94\ 5.00) 4.83' 4.72' 670) 625 | 585 | 492 | 5.55 
64| 5.45) 5.34| 5.07' 638 | 633 600/543 571 
45\ 4.57| 4.291 4.69 5.95 | 543 | 506 | 4.50 | 504 
45 6.10) 6.11, 6.39 6.07 | 624 | 4.95 | 6.15 | 5.79 
90| 5.68) 5.34) 5.24) 5.96 | 6.60 | 5 02 | 5 59 | 5 61 
76| 4.46| 4.26, 410, 5.59 | 5 18 | 5.24 | 4.65 | 5 00 
09] 4.91) 4.64) 4.63) 5.55 | 5.64 | 5.36 | 4.75 | 5.27 
36| 4.71) 5.01, 5.05| 6.37 | 6 43 | 5 43 | 470/533 
40 4.27| 4.39, 4.30 518 | 581'550/444,/51 
93| 4.50| 4.39| 4.47, 5 72 | 5.51 | 4.93 | 4.50 | 4.95 
27| 4.21| 4.23 4.21, 5.29 | 5.16 | 4.82 | 4.21 | 4.7 
24| 5.20) 4.96) 4.84 5.78 | 574) 5.62) 5.10 | 5.49 
75| 4.67\ 4.48 4.311 5.09 | 5 48 | 5.11 | 4.60 | 4.97 
26| 4.12) 3.93) 3.57| 5.74 | 523 | 454/398 |) 440 
22) 4.26| 4.11, 3.98) 492 | 5 22/481 | 415 | 463 
44 4.51) 4.44) 4.491 5.73 | 556 | 496 | 4.45 | 4.96 
29| 5.46| 5.31) 5 25) 6 70 | 6 41 | 5 53 | 5.28 | 5 67 
78| 5.13) 4.98) 4.82) 5.77 | 5 56 | 5 32 | 4.95 | 5.37 
74) 5.49| 5.21; 5 31| 6.78 | 6.37 | 4.97 | 5.04 | 5 55 
08} 5.13) 4.93) 4.7215 66 | 556) 509/481 | 511 
63| 4.74 4.58 4 42) 5.86 | 5.65 | 5 10 | 4.64 | 5.09 
34) 5.25| 5.00 4.86, 5 84/641 598/513 | 572 
91| 4.19] 4.31) 4.53, 5 47 | 5.55 | 524) 432 | 499 
85| 5.54 5.46, 5 17| 5.53 | 5.99 | 5 80 | 531 | 5 61 
17| 5.20| 4.87| 4.58) 5.14 | 5 40 | 5.28 | 5.00 | 5.16 
08) 4.22) 4.15) 4.05) 6.07 | 6.26 | 5 42 | 414 | 521 
84 5.48 5.18 5 12) 5.65 | 6.26| 550/512 /58 
49| 5.65| 5.58, 5 601 5 92 | 633 | 5.49} 555/573 
32) 4.37| 4.17) 4.06] 5 37 | 5 37 | 4.77 | 424 | 4.76 
03) 3.89] 3.791 4.111 5. 91 | 557 | 5.09 | 4.00 | 4.82 
45| 5.49) 5.22) 5 23; 5 69 | 5.88 | 521 | 5 27 | 5.37 
47| 4.70| 4.45) 4.40) 6 21 | 589/523) 451/52 
59| 4.46| 4.32) 4. 17| 5 96 | 5.79 | 5 04 | 4.36 | 4.89 
53| 4.77) 4.62 4.33) 5 93 | 5.27 | 4.95 | 4.42 | 5.38 
87| 4.94) 4.67| 4.49] 5 32 | 5.47 | 4.92 | 4.67 | 5.01 
65| 4.50) 4.38) 4.33) 5. 42 | 5 41 | 5.03 | 4.48 | 4.92 
26| 5.27) 4.97; 4.65) 600 | 5 95 | 5.37 | 499 | 5.40 
51| 4.61| 4.37| 4.32) 5. 82 | 5.31 | 4.78 | 4.48 | 4.86 
22| 2.27) 1.97; 2.82/ 5 20 | 490 | 4.38 | 235 | 3.53 
4.41) 4.24) 4.21] 5.21 | 5.12 | 467 | 431/47 
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HUNDRED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1920 TO 1939 INCLUSIVE 


1920 AVERAGES 
ee NAMES OF 1920) 1921) 1922) 1923) 1924! 1925| 1926) 1927) 1928) 1929) 1930) 1931, 1932) 1933) 1934| 1935) 1936, 1937) 1938; 1939) 1920 | 1925 | 1930 | 1935 | 1920 
: COMPANIES to to to to to 
5 55 1924 | 1929 | 1934 | 1939 | 1939 
; . Mutual of New York 4.68 4.91) 4.92) 5.04) 5.10) 4.90) 4.88) 4.89) 4.93) 4.97) 4.97) 5.05 5.23) 4.71) 4.31| 4.04) 3.89) 3.75) 3.70) 3.57| 4.93 | 4.94 | 4.84 | 3.78 | 4.52 
5 41 Mutual Trust 5.54 5.60| 5.59| 5.75| 5.51) 5.91) 5.74) 5.71) 5.90) 5.24) 5.14) 5.01) 4.82) 4.12) 4.41) 4.21) 4.31) 4.58) 4.53) 4.40) 5.60 | 5.59 | 4.68 | 4.42 | 4 84 
6 39 National Life, Vt. 5.18 5.40) 5.39| 5.43) 5.28) 5.32) 5.28) 5.28) 5.40) 5.26] 5.29) 5.08) 4.81/ 4.88) 4.86] 4.55) 4.82) 4.62| 4.55) 4 46) 5.34 | 5.30 | 4.98 | 4.60 | 4.96 
5 38 New England 4.82) 5.17) 5.10) 5.22) 5.23] 5.27) 5.29) 5.26) 5.28) 5.25) 5.27) 5.24) 5.21) 4.98) 4.80) 4.51) 4.30) 4.15) 4.05) 3.93) 5.12 | 5.27 | 5.09 | 4.16 | 4.76 
5 ” New World 7.15 7.47) 7.08) 6.53] 5.80) 6 21| 6.25) 5.70) 5.64) 5.87, 5.37) 5.55) 5.29] 4.65) 4.86) 4.87) 5.00) 5.04) 5.31) 5.26) 6.72 | 5.91 | 5.14 | 5.10 | 5.22 
4 66 New York Life 4.75| 5.00) 5.03) 4.95) 5.06) 5.09) 5.14) 5.11) 5.04) 5.15) 5.17) 5.13) 5.00) 4.80) 4.25) 4.52) 4.71, 4.73) 4.52) 4 44) 4.82 | 5 03 | 5.13 | 4.58 | 4.88 
492 North American, II! 6.07/12.71) 6.06) 6.06) 6.07| 6.02) 6.14) 5.53) 6.35) 6.03) 5.79) 5.37) 4.95) 4.49) 4.32, 4.38) 4.14) 4.64) 4.76) 4.92) 7.20 | 6 02 | 4.99 | 4.57 | 5.47 
5 04 Northern Life 5.25| 5 57| 5.51) 5.83) 5.99| 5.89| 5.80! 5.61) 5.43) 6.65) 7.44) 7.15) 6.72) 5.73\ 5.52) 5.17| 4.97) 4.90) 4.95) 5.24) 5.68 | 5.91 | 6.44 | 5.05 | 5.68 
5 24 Northwestern Mutual 501 5.26 5.34) 5.34) 5.27) 5.19) 5.16) 5.18] 5.18) 5.13) 5.12) 5.08) 5.03) 4.83) 4.73) 4.40) 4.10) 4.26) 4.14) 4.12) 5 25 | 4.97 | 5.41 | 4.20 | 4.79 
5 "4 Northwestern National.| 5.74) 5.36) 5.45) 6.22) 5.48) 5.47| 5.46) 5.48) 5.44) 5.42) 5.36) 5.26] 5.01| 4.23) 3.86) 4.06) 3.95) 3.80) 3.67) 3.63) 5.65 | 5.45 | 4 71 | 3.80 | 4.55 
5 55 Occidental Life, Cal 5.84) 6.12) 6.66) 6.65) 7.90) 6.28) 6.72) 6.51) 7.12) 6.32) 5.93) 6.52) 5.28) 5.24) 5.68) 5.67) 4.73) 4.38) 4.78) 4.69, 6.81 | 6.60 | 5.72 | 4.78 | 5 51 
5 7] Ohio National 6.02) 6.48) 6.38) 6.42) 5.96) 6.30) 5.96) 6.00) 5.61) 5.61) 5.95) 6.03) 5.50) 5.45) 5.14) 4.85) 4.98) 5.14) 4.97) 4.91) 6.25 | 5.85 | 5.95 | 5.22 | 5.28 
5 04 Ohio State 5.45| 5.86) 6.08! 6.10) 5.89] 5.65) 5.54) 5.90) 5.86) 5.81) 5.68 5.66) 5.75) 5.43) 4.65) 4.95) 5.10) 5.14) 5.07) 4.86) 5.92 | 5.77 | 5.42 | 5.02 | 5.37 
5 =4 Old Line, Wis. 5.28) 5.60| 5.63) 5.48) 5.16) 5.56) 5.47| 5.57| 5.67) 5.57) 5.39) 5.04) 4.80) 4.32) 4.09) 4.56) 4.50) 4.72) 4.68) 4.74) 5 41 | 5.59 | 4.73 | 4.64 | 4.93 
5 61 Oregon Mutual Life 5.18| 5.27) 5.45) 5.44) 5.55) 5.43) 5.35) 5.42) 5.35) 5.41) 5.36) 5.40) 4.51) 5.26) 5.07 4.81) 4.72) 4.59) 4.48) 4.38) 5.42 | 5.39 | 5.29 | 4.58 | 5.03 
. Pacific Mutual* 5.90| 6.12) 6.65) 6.68) 6.79] 6.69) 6.58) 6.59) 6.46) 6.39) 6.31) 6.26/[5.85) 5.48) 5.27) 5.10) 4.81) 4.63) 4.45) 4.22) 6.48 | 6.53 | 5.81 | 3 70 | 5.24 
5 00 Penn Mutual 5.21| 5.38) 5.49) 5.61) 5.60) 5.62) 5.56 5.38) 5.45) 5.42) 5.37) 5.33) 5.31) 4.77) 4.67) 4.73) 4.62) 4.52) 4.30) 4.05) 5.45 | 5.47 | 5.07 | 4.42 | 4.97 
pod 
, +e Philadelphia 5.61) 5.541 5.60 5.62) 5.81| 5.95) 5.94] 5.99] 5.95) 5.81) 5.89) 5.73) 5.56) 5.02) 5.12) 5.19) 5.29) 5.23) 5.11) 5.08) 5.65 | 5.92 | 5.46 | 5.18 | 5 53 
5 2 Phoenix Mutual 5.27| 5.68) 5.43) 5.57) 5.78! 5.30) 5.25) 5.31) 5.38) 5.23) 5.10) 5.06) 4.85) 4.47) 4.59) 4.53) 4.34) 4.45) 4.29) 4 18 5 56 | 5.28 | 4.80 | 4.35 | 4.99 
| 4 95 Postal Life 5.27| 5.41) 5.48) 5.58] 6.14) 5.44) 5.47) 5.50) 6.69) 5.04) 5.26 5.45) 5.28) 5.20) 3.98) 4.26) 4.51) 4.82) 4.81) 4 67 5.60 | 5.67 | 5.06 | 4.61 | 5.13 
47 Presbyterian Ministers.., 3.93) 4.32) 4.20) 4.25) 4.38) 4.40) 4.78) 4.81) 4.83) 4.79) 4.73) 4.69) 4.62) 4.37) 4.44) 4.24) 4.80) 4.15) 4.14 3.71, 430/)4 79 4.56 | 4.19 | 4.42 
i549 Protective Life 6.62) 6.85) 7.04) 6.39) 6.82 6.80) 6.59) 8.27) 6.36) 6.18) 5.93) 5.62) 5.02) 4.52) 4.64) 4.58) 4.63) 4.91) 5.36) 5 24) 6.74 | 6.76 | 5.14 | 4.98 | 5.52 
4 97 Provident Mutual 5.23) 5.53) 5.25) 5.45) 5.51) 5.49) 5.35) 5.19) 5.16) 5.19) 5.17) 5.13) 5.07, 4.69) 4.49) 4.63) 4.50) 4.63) 4.40) 4.32) 5. 40 | 5.27 | 4.90 | 4.49 | 4.90 
40 Prudential 4.90) 5.28) 5.15) 5.33) 5.30) 5.28) 5.28) §.27| 5.30) 5.29) 5.08) 5.25 5.12) 4.85) 4.60) 4.53) 4.72) 4.66) 4.42) 4.37) 5.21 | 5.44 | 4.53 | 4.17 | 4.76 
| 463 Reliance Life 5 20| 5.33) 5.33| 5.18) 5.16) 5.03) 5.03) 4.98) 5.01) 4.99/ 5.03) 5.01) 4.97) 4.80) 4.86) 4.26) 4.08) 4.12) 3.94) 3.88) 5 23 | 5.00 | 4.93 | 4.04 | 4.59 
1496 Reserve Loan 6.23) 6.23) 6.25) 6.14! 5.98) 5.84) 5.86) 5.83) 5.58) 5.67) 5.63) 5.26 5.03) 4.31) 5.50) 4.47) 4.70) 5.22) 5.17) 5.35, 5.95 | 5. 63 | 5.14 | 4.99 | 5 42 
| 5 67 Seranton Life 5.71) 5.98) 5.83) 5.92) 6.04) 5.92) 5.89) 5.93) 5.66) 6.00) 5.62) 5.63) 5.25) 4.97) 5.03) 4.93) 4.81) 4.92) 4.63) 4.40) 6.03 | 5.88 | 5.30 | 4.71 | 5.39 
5 37 Security Mutual, Neb 7.45| 7.12) 7.20) 7.07| 7.13] 7.08) 6.79) 6.67| 6.23) 5.87) 5.59) 5.61, 5.12) 4.97| 4.70) 4.48) 4.68) 4.41) 4.96) 4.50) 6.41 | 6.49 | 5.18 | 4.61 | 5.40 
| 5 55 Security Mutual, N.Y 5 43| 5.61) 5.68| 5.64) 5.75) 5.71) 5.60) 5.59) 5.48) 5.58) 5.20) 5.33) 4.74) 4.65) 4.94) 4.76) 4.97) 5.08) 4.97) 4.95) 5 63 | 5.58 | 4.97 | 4.95 | 5.37 
5 ll Southeastern Life 6.37) 6 40) 6.26| 6.24) 6.28) 6.21) 6.49) 6.35) 6.38) 6.19) 6.37) 6.59) 5.96) 5.13) 5.31) 4.86) 5.29) 5.20) 5.07) 5 08) 6.30 | 6.32 | 5.85 | 5.10 | 5.74 
5 09 Southland Life 5.97 7.16| 6.70) 6.67| 6.62) 6.55) 6.74| 6.33) 6.13| 6.37) 6.69) 6.33) 5.85) 4.47) 5.28) 4.99) 5.36) 5.22) 5.65) 5. 07| 6.62 | 6 40 | 5.70 | 5.26 | 5 & 
5 72 Southwestern 7.98 8 26 7.87| 7.71| 7.58! 7.35 7.16) 6.89) 6.44/ 6.73) 6.69 6.50 6.21) 5.94) 5.51) 5.00) 4.81) 4.53) 4.81) 4.61) 7.83 | 6.87 | 6.14 | 4.74 | 5.83 
,1 499 State Life, Ind. 5.78 5.94) 5.91| 5.62) 5.61) 5.55) 5.51) 5.49) 5.44) 5.42) 5.57) 5.57) 5.25) 5.06) 5.06) 5.09) 5.14, 5.02) 4.92) 4.93, 5.76 | 5 47 | 5.30) 5 02 5.33 
| 5 61 State Mutual, Mass. 5.17| 5.36) 5.43) 5.42) 5.41) 5.47) 5.51) 5.45) 5.59) 5.37) 5.40) 5.48 5.21) 4.95) 3.94) 4.47) 4.81) 4.94) 4.80) 4.57) 5.37 | 5 44/4 98 | 4.72 )5 05 
) 5 16 Sun of America 6.10) 6.41| 6.10) 5.79) 5.76) 5.63) 5.60) 5.67) 5.57, 5.54) 5.32) 5.07) 5.04) 4.48) 4.42) 4.26) 4.03) 4.05) 4.13) 4.08) 6.46 | 5.78 | 4 83 411 /4 7 
|| 52 Travelers 5.10) 5.32) 5.34) 5.45) 5.34] 5.33) 5.22) 5.24) 5.21) 5.15) 5.13) 5.20) 4.86) 4.36) 4.40) 4.24) 4.09) 4.06) 4.05) 4 05 5.39 | 5.22 | 4.77 4 09 | 4.62 
, 5 8 Union Central 6.38) 6.43) 6.49) 6.56) 6.11) 5.93) 5.76) 5.94) 6.05) 5.94) 5.74) 5.37) 4.72) 5.39) 4.98) 4.72) 4.77) 4.66) 4.44) 4.17) 6 40 6.03 | 5.24 | 5.13 | 5.20 
5 3 Union Mutual, Me. 4.65) 4.61) 4.48) 4.58) 4.58) 4.57) 4.74) 4.63) 4.75) 4.90) 4.92) 4.90) 4.72) 4.59) 4.48) 4.31) 3.84) 4.01) 3.81) 3 68 4.70 | 4.85 5 19 | 4.38 | 451 
1476 United States Life 5.61, 5.54) 5.05) 5.06) 5.26) 4.87, 4.90) 4.92) 5.06) 5.03, 5.06) 5.05) 6.36) 4.57) 4.59) 5.41) 5.29) 5.80) 4.85) 4.77 5 31 4% 5 13 5 20 5.15 
»| 482 Volunteer State 8.00) 8.18) 7.99] 7.55) 7.42) 7.18) 7.05] 6.94) 6.76) 6.77| 6.72) 7.35) 5.16) 4.78) 5.47) 5.15) 4.90) 4.88) 4.96) 3.98) 7.77 | 6.92 | 5.84) 4 73 | 5 81 
an 37 West Coast Life 6.08) 6.62) 6.87) 6.89) 6.72) 6.81) 6.35) 6.25) 6.19) 6.13) 6.08) 5.98) 5.58) 5.16) 4.93) 4.97) 5.00) 4.78) 5.00) 4.74) 6.68 | 6.31 | 5.54) 4 90 | 5.61 
| 5 B Western & Southern. 5.47| 5.76) 6.02) 6.14) 6.15) 6.06) 5.88) 5.83] 5.71) 5.66) 5.67) 5.28) 4.96) 4.62) 5.00) 5.03) 4.86) 5.08) 4.65) 4.59, 5.95 | 5.79 | 5.09) 477 | 5 16 
- 1489 Western Life, Mont.€ 5.98) 6.50\ 4.03) 5.79) 5.70) 5.41) 5.46) 5.30) 5.40] 5.40) 5.43) 5.32) 5.19) 5.06) 4.82) 5.12) 4.91) 4.79) 4.94) 4.94) 6.00 | 5.68 | 5.16 | 5.00 5 36 
4 5 38 Wisconsin Life 5.83! 6.40| 6.60; 6.59) 6.79) 6.87, 5.99) 6.63) 6.34) 6.09) 5.69) 5.68) 3.38) 5.05, 4.83) 4.60) 5.06) 5.11) 4.63) 4.63) 6.51 | 6.21 | 4.89 | 4.80 | 5.30 
ry Averages (100 Cos.)..| 5.02) 5.29) 5.23] 5.38) 5.38) 5.34) 5.29) 5.32) 5.30) 5.33) 5.31) 5.23) 5.08) 4.75) 4.68) 4.47) 4.49) 4.47) 4.33) 4 25, 5.27 | 5.34 | 5.00 | 4.36 | 4.85 
» | 5.40 — L —= Ss = SS oe ee STOPES SISDES SS 
3 _* This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of _California, whose figures are shown for prior years. 
1/472 Figures prior to 1936 are those of American Central Life. § Figures prior to 1931 are those of Western States Life. { Formerly the Montana Life, 
tame changed to the above in 1937 
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Ten Trying Years 
(Concluded from page 14) 


standards of safety required and 
yet earn sufficient return to meet 
all obligations. The problem has 
been stated by The Spectator this 
way: 

It is incumbent on the com- 
panies by law that they invest 
their assets in such a way as 
to maintain at all times a 
market value at least equal 
to the reserve upon the pol- 
icies, and it is further their 
obligation to earn as high a 
rate of interest as is consis- 
tent with safety in order that 
the cost of life insurance may 
be kept well within the means 





of all who need its services 
and protection. 


Government Bonds 


This problem continues to be the 
most pressing and difficult one in 
the life insurance picture. Natur- 
ally, it dominates this Statistical 
Issue of The Spectator, as each ex- 
hibit shown cannot but sharpen its 
outline. A study of the trend of 
investments shown in the charts 
and tables on page 15 bring out the 
increasing reliance of the com- 
panies on Government bonds as an 
avenue for investment. At the be- 
ginning of this century, Govern- 
ment bonds accounted for as little 
as one-half of 1 per cent of life 
insurance investments. During the 
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UNC ORPORATED) 
J, VJ, 


Providence Washington Insurance Co. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


141 Years of Dependable Protection 





Each of these companies writes the 


following classes of Insurance 


FIRE — TORNADO 
AUTOMOBILE — FIRE, THEFT and COLLISION 
OCEAN and INLAND MARINE—ALL RISKS 





INCORPORATED 1928 


Anchor Insurance Co. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Organized and owned by the Providence Washington Insurance Co. 


YOUR AGENT OR BROKER CAN 
SECURE OUR POLICIES 








Request “Providence Washington” or “Anchor” Policir- 





i aciaieittionmnine 





years, as a result of constantly de- 
creasing opportunities for depend- 
able long-term investments in other 
fields, Government bonds have come 
to absorb over 15 per cent of such 
funds. In the past five years the 
ratio of assets invested in Govern- 
ments has been quadrupled. 


Percentage of Business Done by 
Large Companies, 1879-1938 


ASSETS 
All Three 

Companies Largest Ratio 
1879 432 174 40.3 
1889 720 345 47.9 
1899 1,595 752 47.1 
1909 3,644 1,640 45.0 
1919 8,791 2,487 36.6 
1929 17,482 6,944 39.7 
1938 27,755 11,391 41.0 

INSURANCE IN FORCE 
All Ten 

Companies Largest Ratio 
1879 1,534 1,134 73.9 
1889 3,657 2,691 73.6 
1899 7,774 5,501 70.8 
1909 15,481 11,310 73.1 
1919 35,880 23,611 65.8 
1929 103,146 68,753 66.7 
1938 111,055 76,473 68.9 


(Scale: Billions of dollars) 


Solvency Record 
(Concluded from page 17) 


period. Losses to depositors were in 
the billions of dollars. It is note- 
worthy, in passing that during the 
past 75 years the banking system 
has had to absorb approximately 
fourteen billions of dollars of losses 
or more than one per cent per year 
of total deposits. 

The remarkable solvency record 
above noted of life insurance com- 
panies is taken, it should be remem- 
bered from the darkest period in 
the economic history of our coun- 
try. In the single year 1933, for ex- 
ample, Dun’s Statistical Review 
shows that 19,859 commercial firms 
having assets of $251,875,000 failed, 
listing liabilities of $457,520,000. 

Another index to insurance com- 
pany solvency that is helpful is to 
be found in the reports of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 
From Feb. 2, 1932, to Dec. 31, 1937, 
the Reconstruction Finance Com- 
pany disbursed a total of $6,521,- 
518,000 to private borrowers of all 
type of which 49 per cent, or $3,- 
195,933,000 went to banks and less 
than 2 per cent, or $124,050,000 to 
insurance companies of all classifi- 
cations, fire, life and casualty. Over 
this same period the insurance com- 
panies repaid $93,476,000 of such 
loans, or more than 75 per cent. 
Later figures show practically the 
entire amount repaid, the outstand- 
ing loans of insurance companies on 
Dec. 31, 1938, representing only 
three-twentieths of one per cent of 
the outstanding loans of the corpo- 
ration. 
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HIS YEAR The Mutual Life 


- Insurance Company of New 


| 97 YEARS York celebrates its 97th Anniversary. 


The first policy in this long established 


OF LIFE INSURANCE Company was issued February 1, 1843. 


Admitted assets on December 31, 1939 
SECURITY and SERVICE | were $1,444,467,622, an increase of 
$45,040,126 over 1938. 

—— _ New insurance for the year was 
$201,732,621 and the total insurance in force at the end of 1939 was $3,740,731,467. Payments in 
1939 to Policyholders and their Beneficiaries under their contracts, amounted to $134,155,356. 
The Trustees have set aside $17,784,266 for Dividends in 1940. , 




















- { BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1939 } ~ 
ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 
Per cent 
Cash in banks and offices .... 4.13 $59,64 1,609.07 a ee 
United States Government bonds . 25.49 368,128,484.30 Policy Reserves . - «+ + + + + + + + + $1,254,159,089.00 
State, County and Municipal bonds 5.06 73,065,618.68 
Canadian Government, Provincial Supplementary Contract Reserves .. . 94,865,027.38 
and Municipal bonds ..... 49 7,123,271.60 
Other Foreign Government bonds. .03 419,202.09 Other Policy Liabilities . ..... 5 16,209,380.10 


Railroad bonds .......+e 15.19 219,400,612.12 


.. Sian hs 
Public Utility bonds ....... 12.76 184,321,240.05 Peemiume, lesssest cad Renee pabd ined 





Industrial bonds. ........ £4.08 58,970,094.12 
° as +0 8 6 & 6 6 6 6 6 & 6 @ & @ < . 
Preferred and Guaranteed stocks . 1.04 14,946,025.00 —— 4,299,590.63 
Mortgage Loans (at cost) ..... 15.40 222,510,907.11 ; al ts 
Real Estate (at cost orless). ... 4.04 58,375,449.41 Miscellaneous Liabilities. . . . . 2 2,536,949.32 
Potey £OGMG «cc cecrnceens ce BES 146,355,064.85 
Premiums in course of Collection meseeve Ger TON: so sé 6 0 ee Oe 3,150,750.00 
and Reinsurance due from other 
CUE ow tt tte ee 1.09 15,782,881.05 ; ; ee ' 
ceiie daaiidiinn thin -enidl idienindill 99 14,224.461.95 Set aside for Dividends in 1940 ... . 17,784,266.42 
Cash advanced to pay policy claims .00 21,884.00 oa 
Estimated amount of deposits in Reserve for Future Deferred Dividends . 39,087.38 
suspended banks recoverable. . .00 40,853.39 
Collateral deposits as security for *Fund for General Contingencies and De- 
gag of rents and mortgage on $9,500.00 preciation of Securities, Real Estate 
OO sa 6 04 ee 8 be d ' 
sey ° 2 dR {s ‘s a's 1, . ° 
Real Estate taxes paid in advance . .08 1,080,463.54 SSasngages am sendeeniicn 91,423,402.28 
Total Admitted Assets . . . 100.00 $1,444,467,622.33 Total Liabilities and Reserves . . $1,444,467,622.33 








*Established after transferring to this fund a special reserve of $1,550,000 which was inc luded in "Miscellaneous Liabilities” in the Company’s balance sheet published as 
of December 31, 1938 and after making voluntary additions of $2,560,829 to the above policy reserves. 

Bonds subject to amortization under the provisions of the New York Insurance Law were taken at their amortized, B Cry their book values. Non-amortized bonds and 
preferred stocks were taken at market values at December 31, 1939, published under the auspices of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners, 

Securities carried at $16,196,957.92 in the above statement are deposited with various governmental departments, or banks acting as depositaries, pursuant to insurance 
laws or insurance department authorizations; in addition securities carried at $673,200.00 are deposited with banks pending exchange for cash or other securities, 


> ———_—_— — —— ~< 


She Mutual Life 
Inourance Companyof Mew Yorks 


34Nasoau Street, New York 




















SERVICE SINCE 1843 


SECURITY AND nN 














An advertisement by The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
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TAXES A Burden Borne By 


state income tax, social security, en- 
trance and incorporation fees, cap- 
ital stock tax and many others. In 
the tabulation “Special State In- 





Insurance Policyholders surance Taxes, Licenses and Fees 





LL business is bedeviled by 
Some 22 per cent 

of the national income goes 
to pay the tax bill and the taxes per 
capita of population in the United 
States are close to the highest in 


taxation. 


the world—$107.51. 


Collected in 1938” shown below, 
which has been compiled by the in- 
surance department of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, only 
those special or “hidden” taxes paid 
by insurance alone are listed. The 
figures contain taxes levied on fire 
and casualty insurance companies 
as well as life insurance companies. 


Insurance, however, has a special 
distinction in this matter of taxa- 
tion. It not only pays the taxes re- 
quired of other businesses but in 
addition it pays hidden taxes. 

Insurance, of course, pays its 
property taxes, Federal income tax, 


Special State Insurance Taxes, Licenses and Fees Collected in 1938 








| Taxes, Licenses and Fees Collected by* 


Total (so fa: Expenses of Insur- Ratio Spent for Ratio Used for 





ance Department Service to Policy- Other State 











States | as reported) 
| State Insurance State Treasurer or holders Purposes 
Department Other Official 
| Percent Percent 
Alabama $1,076,976 $1 076,976 $25,394 2.36 07 .64 
Arizona | 229 , 498 229 ,498 15,362 6.69 93.31 
Arkansas 655 ,058 $52,700 707 758 22.673 3.20 96.80 
California | 304 ,300 7.433 ,675 7.737.975 228 257 2.95 97.05 
Colorado 831, 886 831, 886 25,822 3.10 96.90 
Connecticut 1,173,926 2, 567 .356 3,741,282 128,135 3.42 96.58 
laware 299 , 300 299 , 300 8,620 2.88 97.12 
District of Columbia 880 ,929 880 .929 30,000 3.41 96.59 
Florida 1,112,537 1,112,537 42,263 3.80 96.20 
Georgia 171,616 1,166,121 1,337,737 22,000 1.64 98 .36 
, Idaho... 390 , 150 390,150 12,716 3.26 ' 96.74 
Illinois 7 337 , 186 7+, 337 , 186 619,538 (a) 8 44 91.56 
Indiana 2,176,125 2.176.125 76,734 3.53 96.47 
Iowa 169 817 1.678, 897 1,848,714 41.054 2.22 97.7 
Kansas 1,182,151 1,182,151 40,842 3.45 96.55 
Kentucky 1,336,185 1.336, 185 93 , 886 7.03 42 97 
Louisiana 1,120,068 1,120,068 25,000 (a 2.23 97.77 
Maine 45,665 617.616 663 , 281 32.319 4.87 95.13 
Maryland 1,361,980 1,361,980 79,948 587 94.13 
Massachusetts 280 084 4.598 956 4, 879,040 346 , 877 7.11 92.89 
Michigan 3.947 , 826 3.947 826 73 ,873 1.87 98.13 
Minnesota 162 ,086 1, 892.012 2.054.098 50.407 2.45 97 .55 
Mississippi 787 .496 787 .496 13,350 1.70 98.30 
Missouri 181,773 2.702. 860 2,884,633 146,619 5.08 94.92 
Montana 359 , 363 359 , 363 18,932 5.27 94.73 
Nebraska 696 .301 16.028 712,329 61,826 8.68 91.32 
Nevada 75,354 75,354 5.000 6.64 93 .36 
New Hampshire 40 380 421,788 462, 168 22.807 4.93 95.07 
New Jersey 376.995 4.400 604 4.777.599 225.568 4.72 95.28 
New Mexico 213,448 213,448 9,885 4.63 95.37 
New York 2.727.116 14,551,771 17.278 , 887 O87 453 5.71 94.290 
North Carolina 1,963,484 1,963 ,484 59 088 3.01 96.99 
North Dakota 267 , 585 889 268 , 484 16.430 6.12 93 . 88 
Ohio. . 257 , 366 6.623 , 880 6, 881,246 137.195 1.99 98.01 
Oklahoma 1,041,861 1,041,861 25.614 2.46 97 54 
Oregon 845,891 = 845,891 43 697 5.17 94.83 
Pennsylvania 575,387 6,933 044 7,508,431 336,116 4.48 95.52 
Rhode Island 31,062 672,714 703 ,776 (b) j 
South Carolina 928 , 881 928 , 881 40.636 4.37 95.63 
South Dakota 35,136 279.704 314,840 21.070 6.69 93.31 
Tennessee | 1,641, 806 1,641, 806 81.935 $.99 95.01 
Texas. . 3,619,971 3,619,971 409 250 11.31 88.69 
Utah 32,469 374,839 407 308 8.154 2.00 98.00 
Vermont | 29 ,228 333 , 333 362 561 8,402 2.32 97.68 
Virginia. . | 106 , 242 1,670,914 1,777,156 100 496 5.65 94.35 
Washington 1,513,872 1,513,872 96 964 6.41 93.59 
West Virginia 917,204 917,204 12,000 (a) 1.31 98 .69 
Wisconsin 2 . 268 , 507 2. 268,507 73,713 3.25 96.75 
Wyoming 209 .651 209 .651 4,561 2.18 97 .82 
ee itaeameadt ‘ < S . : am —_ a a saietaiteneennteel senscneeneneminntpieeiaiaeetat 
Totals—1938 | $45,720,671 $61 258.218 $106,978 , 889 $5,008,481 4.68 95.32 
Totals—1937 43 ,627 , 126 39 654 043 103 281, 169 5, 262,842 5.10 94.90 
Totals— 1936 41,592,546 56,408 319 98 .000 , 856 4,946,553 ».05 94.95 
Totals—1935 40 974 , 787 457 670.714 98 645,501 4, 767 465 4.83 95.17 
Totals—1934 35,451,562 45,757,112 81,208,674 4,381,687 5039 94.61 
Totals—1933 35,725 ,602 45,650 072 81,375,674 4,114,884 5.05 94.95 
Totals—1932 40 ,933 , 164 $8 540.347 88 482,511 4,286,341 4.79 95.21 
Totals—1931 42,924,501 52.560 030 95,484,540 4,405,669 4.61 } 95.39 
Totals—1930 44,005,524 55,327 488 99 333 ,007 +.416,.971 4.45 95 55 
Totals—1929 44,787,164 55,204,308 9 991,472 4,246,798 4.25 95.75 
Totals—1928 40,546,493 51,632,478 02,178,971 3,956,708 4.29 | 95.71 
Totals— 1927 38,465,759 $6,097 316 84,563 075 3,521,644 4.16 95.84 
Totals— 1926 35 , 887 .973 43.746 539 79 634 512 3,140,445 3.94 | 96.06 
Totals- -1925 34,658.08 58,180,758 72.839 ,721 2,661,317 3.65 35 
Totals—1924 29 , 888 .002 37 , 843 , 8 67,731,570 2,513,467 3.71 5.20 
Totals—1923 26 550 951 33,190,878 59.741, 820 2,314,565 3.87 96.13 
24 28 356, 198 53 015.799 2,323,889 4.37 95.68 


Totals—1922 


(a) Estimated. 


* It is estimated that over 90 


(b) In 


659 601 


% of the Special Insurance Taxes. Licenses and Fees collected comes from the premium tax alone. 


surance, Banking and Securities Departments are combined. No separate figure for insurance expenses available. 


Note.— While the tabulation is complete insofar as insurance department expenses are concerned, it is important to note that in the case of some states 
all the taxes, licenses and fees are not included. As regards state levies, this is because part of them are paid to state treasurers and other officials whose 


books may be kept in such manner as to render it impossible to segregate the insurance data. 


in those states permittin, 
Among the states where 
land, 


As for the amounts collected by counties and municipalities 


f local jurisdictions to tax insurance compames and their agents, it was found no central state agency had compiled the information. 
ocal taxes or fees were levied but the amounts were unavailable are Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary 


ississippi, Missouri. Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Obio, South Carolina, Washington, and West Virginia. 
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ty, en- It is revealed by the study that a — 
> oe & rie high in such taxes was estab- Taxes paid by American life insurance companies in 1939 were $138,107,546. 
rs. In lished = 1938, the total amount be- This amount would pay the annual premium for participating life insurance 
5A gy apse ye special tax at age 35 in the following amounts, if elected: F 
s ‘ ‘ , 
below, and the one which provides the Cn ee he Pe ee ee Ee $5,115,094,000 
See teh, greatest revenue, is the insurance Ce eer eee 3,763,148,000 
‘Inited premium tax which furnishes at pT OT ALS eae See 2,762,151,000 
only least 90 per cent of the total rev- 30-Year I. goo odin ess oe « tede ee 4,003,117,000 
. paid enue coming from all the special Retirement Se OE PAE Dna choc ccecenecsccwen 1,307 ,225,000 
forms of insurance taxation. Retirement Income at Age 65...................- 3,153,140,000 
a ve These levies are not only a tax SO aeey Ge WMI. 6 a5 h5 oc bs cca cscceeance 9,725,883,000 
panies on thrift and self-reliance ; they are If applied to the purchase of an annuity the life insurance companies’ taxes 
anies ; palpably discriminatory because the would yield the following amounts of monthly income: 
: ; policyholder, providing protection “ i ’ : ‘ 
| for himself and his dependents, Single Premium Immediate Life, Annuity Fendatebatcuke $493,044 
thereby relieving society of the re- Single Premium (Installment) Annuity nee Ub dcews aces 472,328 
: . Single Premium Cash Refund Annuity................. 468,185 


sponsibility of assuming such obli- 
8 gations, must carry an extra tax 
burden in addition to those which 
he must share with persons not 
carrying insurance protection. 








Original Intent 


The special state insurance taxes 
were originally levied to defray the 
expenses of operating the various 
state insurance departments which 
supervise the business of insurance 
in the interest of the policyholders. 
The record shows that whereas 
nearly $107,000,000 was collected on 
special taxes for this purpose in 
1938, the cost of operating all of 
the state departments amounted 
only to $5,008,000. Only five cents 











of every dollar collected is thus used 
in the interest of policyholders. The 
other 95 cents goes to the general 
funds of the states. 

One of the arguments used by 
state legislators in favor of these 
taxes is that they are easily collect- 
ed. Furthermore they are “pain- 
less” because they are unknown to 
policyholders. 


Millions in Taxes 


The truth is that these “pain- 
less” taxes considerably affect the 
cost of insurance. Total taxes paid 
by American life insurance compa- 
nies in 1939, a Spectator tabulation 
shows, amounted to $138,107,546. 


LET'S TALK ABOUT: ==> be 


New 
Abgent 


How do we best get him storted? 
Office training? Whot type instruction? 
How much of the Genero! Agent's time should be spent 


m troming? 

When 1s the new agent ready for field work# 

Joint field work? How and when? 

Whet prospecting plan is dependable# 

Are set soles talks procticol? 

Whot form of work and time sheets should be used? 
Whot is best “yordstick"’ of progress? 


New agents have a better chance to suc- 
ceed with. Guarantee Mutual because 
problems raised by the questions above 
are threshed out at our unique GENERAL 
AGENT'S CONFERENCE. This is a two- 
week round-table, truly “mutual,”’ style 
of conference 





Ask our General Agents 





— This means that out of every pre- 
mium dollar received, four cents a a a eee prrocvtedgay. as 
went to the tax collector. : comething with en, CONpaRENC?. he 
The adjacent box is helpful in pert of the "Builders of 
picturing the tax situation in a A. B. Olson, Agency Vice-President Men” agency plan. 
tangible way. For the money de- 
ducted from their premiums for tax 
purposes, for example, American 
policyholders could have purchased : 
over $5,000,000,000 of additional GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 

- ordinary life insurance protection. . < 

Other figures show the tax trans- OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

ates lated into terms of monthly an- ORCANIZED 1901 

those nuities the levies would buy. 

ion. “Painless” is certainly not the 





word for life insurance taxation. 
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How Life Insurance | 
AMOUNTS PAID OUT certo a a 
Md 1 
Funds into Currency 
I O POLICYHOLDERS —— cing ne _ | 
Years of the Depression : 
I 
/ 
7 
4 y eu ; . . . r 
AYMENTS to policyholders is Paid Death Claims in 1939 ‘ 
annually a large figure and it . 
rolls readily off the tongue. Too i ma : snd ! 
° ° ° ° . on 
often it is a mere statistic in the ~ ’ ad ] 
. : . sare Alabama $28,476 $199,879 $866,144 ’ 
mind for the life insurance man po 5 783 20.031 173 400 i 
who quotes it glibly. But say it Arkansas 29,767 208 942 905, 415 f 
- . : - : Calitornia 152, 152 1,067,993 4,627,970 
slowly and think what it means! Colorado 23,226 163,028 706 , 456 ( 
. : nnecticut 68,697 482,201 2,089 536 
In see a: life oppor “oo Delaware e330 et 253648 I 
nies o i i * istrict umbia 27, 194, 917 r 
- on mag agglle< out $2,639, Florida 29,872 209. 678 908 606 
560,393 to its policyholders and Georgia 43,172 303 , 037 1,313,159 e 
eer daho 4,410 30,957 134,148 
beneficiaries. Wltnote 213.981 1.801.772 6.807.678 
P na 72, 510, 211, | 
Of this amount, $941,171,314 was —s OT pt i ey HY I; 
paid out in death claims, the funds Kanese. 23,330 163,782 708.634 t 
going to beneficiaries as replace- od re geld "948° 337 s 
: w Maine 21,426 150. 395 851,710 . 
ment of the lost earnings of de Maryland He 377 488 1.658 784 
ceased breadwinners. Thus, living Massachuootts 198, 283 1.370, 628 5.658.808 a 
policyholders received $1,698,389,-  Minnteota 44921 315.314 1 366.362 P 
’ : : Mississippi 14,561 102.207 442.897 
079. These payments were made in Sdiesourt 941004 e058 '734 2.984 848 ¢ 
the form of matured endowments, Montana 8,863 62,214 269. 593 f 
a - ea _ Nebraska 24,102 169,181 733,117 
annuities, cashed in policies, divi- Nevada 1.657 11,632 50, 406 p 
‘ : ons » in. New Hampshire 13,505 . 796 410.784 
dends and disability and double in + a 153070 1.074.432 4.655 873 $ 
demnity payments. New Mexico 4,399 30,876 133,794 0 
. : New York 615,337 4,319, 189 18,716, 486 
These payments, spread over the North Carolina 35,216 247, 187 1,071, 142 a 
broad — than constitute our hie setae 1388 5.934 318 8 
society ‘ ij klahoma 59,772 182, ’ it 
society, tell hundreds of different ye ae beng per 
stories of human interest. Some of Pennsylvania 316,117 2,218, 899 0.618.228 I 
the death payments are as low as South Carlin 2.70 1683 72 17 st 
‘ , ‘ i , ota 3, 26. . 
a few hundred dollars, and in many — en Bg 1.10877 
such cases probably comprise the Texas 69, 406 487,174 2,111,087 
only funds available to provide food eis - 7 267.058 
¢ > ‘ ilw Virginia 45,795 321,444 1,392, 
and shelter for the bereaved family. Weahington i oa 600 $72 988 a 
Other payments in more adequate, West Vieginia 25, 169 178.608 a 
though modest, amounts mean the Wyoming, tt aT'8t3 "77.188 - 
: age : = 
maintenance in schools and colleges TOTAL $3,123.00 $21,921,124 $94,991 .537 . 
of young people suddenly orphaned, Pm 
o! 
th 
Payments to Policyholders for 20 ‘Years or the protection of a widow well 
elle past the age when she would be su 
Lapsed, able to earn a decent competence st 
Surrendered Disability ; ‘ > oni _ rme Ws 
Death Claims _ Matured Paid to and Purchased| Dividends to | and Double Total Paid in any suitable employment. ” 
Paid End ts | Annuitant Policies — Policyholders_ Indemnity __ Policyholders Among the endowments are many a 
1939 $941.171.314 $240,285.68 $130.815,382 $730,425.79 $455,960,909 $127,368, 789 $2.639.560,393 long-awaited and well-earned op- th 
009, 175,924,384, 123,212,177 155, , ,909,516 2,578,089, 199 li ea ia a a 
1937 937,283,408| 154.689.3690, 109,835'599 609,302.157| 435,431,355, 130.430.085 2aa8g71973 |‘ POrtunities for retirement and ease - 
1936 919,285,662, 154,238,990 94,782,201, 712,677,884) 418,282,872, 129,976,340 2,429,223,949 after a life of hard work and fru- cli 
1935 877,418,214, 144,981,403 76,068,952} 882,533,120) 424,256,553, 129,856,003 2,535,113,245 : wea : 
1994 8 ‘980 129,429,299 88, 779 1677 Sen 704 437,704,672 128,388,987 2,704,946,501 gality. For others, disability pay- pr 
77,064, 121,054,328 199,600 1,356,612,800, 499,443,233, 120,059,333, 3,016,434,220 oe ‘_e , 
1932 905,267,283 122.601.3903 36,509,024 1,346,113,242 562,693,518 113,829,227 3,087.013,687 ments are the one bright spot ina ye 
1931 915,144,509, 116,977,150 29,000,774 1,023,123, 584,599,181 99,806,416 2.606,551,153 painful picture. And many of the de 
1930 855,744,910, 112,026,581 23,322,889, 614,223,003, 553,657,550 87,801,172, 2,246,776,105 . ; ~ 
1929 807,804,940, 108,763,478, 21,235,255, 447,950,9 513,205,336 .714 1,961,506,657 cash values, though regrettably dis- cli 
127 cias18 40 eee byt tay eae ay aTen pyle by pty be continuing the insurance, probably ar 
589,077,1 98,714,975, 11,246,545 904, 376,913,010, 34,344,939 1,373,201,344 P avi P siness or ea 
1925 405.301,370| 1iaarz9ee, |‘ G.sase3| pabeoael2| sistaeezs| gs7eoze Keweieeise mean the saving of a business 0 
1924 449,728, 138,625,738, 10,127,242) 235,697,774, 351,054,410} — 19,910,067, 1,205,271,945 the successful meeting of some 
1923 420,834, 142,873,746, 9,967,133) 225,280,197, 274,697,041, 15,460,985 1,089,114,006 ; : 
me) EARNS aes ta cee fetes) etal “eames © other, emergency where fae 
1920 349,963,504 101,181,063, 9,334,109 119,080,683 | 157.547.308 7.472.488| 744,649.24 | + WOUld be worse than death itself. wi 
me... i “8 al ante viii mi 
TOTAL se | 14,186,940,016) 2,616,099,273 854,804,754 11,660,756,880| 8,178,963,876| 1,472,600,670 38,944,907,628 %.. er Pag a ony oni io 
verage Pay- is nation in ire days 0 e 
ment Made 707,247,001 130,804,964 42,740,238) 583,037,844 408,048,104) 73,630,034) 1,947,245,381 - = hie fre 
L 4 depression will perhaps never be 
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adequately appreciated. One thinks 
of the Federal Government, with 
unprecented expenditures for relief, 
pouring out vast sums to save mil- 
lions of its citizens from desola- 
tion. Yet though relief payments 
by the Federal Government amount- 
ed, from the period beginning Jan. 
1, 1933, and running through Dec. 
31, 1938, to $12,871,327,000, the life 
insurance companies, through their 
payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries, were pumping $15,- 
700,779,000 into the currency 
stream. Throughout all the depres- 
sion years, life insurance payments 
ran to well over two billions of dol- 
lars annually. Without such funds, 
it may well be imagined how much 
greater the destitution and want of 
our peoples would have been, and 
how much more the consequent de- 
mands on private charity and gov- 
ernmental assistance. 

Not only do these sums bulk 
large in volume but it is important 
to know that they are distributed in 
such a fashion as to balance and 
stabilize the national economy. The 
accompanying table on death claims 
paid in 1939 illuminates this prin- 
ciple as it shows the breakdown 
for such payments by states. These 
payments, amounting to almost 
$95,000,000 every month, $22,000,- 
000 a week, or over $3,000,000 a day 
are distributed throughout the 48 
states and the District of Columbia 
in a ratio very closely approximat- 
ing the population ratios of those 
states. 


Causes of Death 


In connection with death claims 
we offer a chart of death causes 
based on a substantial sampling of 
the causes of death arising from 
policies in a representative number 
of life insurance companies during 
the past year. 

The chart conforms with the re- 
sults shown by more. extensive 
studies by various institutions in 
recent years. There appears to be 
a slight improvement, each year, in 
the health of insureds, and some 
causes of death show a steady de- 
cline. Tuberculosis is one of these, 
pneumonia another, and of recent 
years, deaths from automobile acci- 
dents have slowly but steadily de- 
clined. Increasing causes of death 
are cancer, suicide and organic dis- 
eases of the heart. 

Shown here also is a chart indi- 
cating the duration of policies 
which become claims by death. As 
might be expected, policies which 
are in force from 11 to 15 years and 
from 16 to 20 years, record the 





CEREBRAL HEMORRAGE 


TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FORMS) 
5,587 





INFLUENZA 
2,394 





greatest number of deaths. Yet it 
is a striking fact that pdlicies in 
force under ten years record the 
large number of deaths which they 
do. As insured lives, such policy- 
holders were subject, of course, to 





CAUSES OF DEATH IN THE UNITED STATES 






ORGANIC DISEASES oF HEART 





73,093 










HOMICIDES, DIABETES, & 


YPHOID FEVER 1,459 


RESPIRATORY 2,312 





medical examination, and the ma- 
jority of them would probably be 
young men. It is another demon- 
stration of the uncertainty of life 
and the indispensable service of life 
insurance. 
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ANALYSIS OF DEATH CLAIMS PAID AND DURATION OF POLICIES 
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LIFE INSURANCE REJECTED 
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Distribution by States of Life Insurance Rejected—1939 


(A—Number of applicants rejected; |—Dollar amount of life insurance rejected } 








MEN of proven ability and ambition who aspire 
to the additional responsibility and compensa- 
tion offered by a General Agency of their own 
may find their opportunity with 


AY, : 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


Founded 1850 


120 West 57th Street, New York City 


OO late comes to a vast number of 

people the realization that life in- 
surance would safeguard their future 
and bring peace and security to their 
loved ones. The record of such frus- 
tration is graphically indicated in the 
above map which notes the number 
of life insurance application rejections 
and the amount involved for each 
state of the union. 


No State Immune 


Rejections, necessary because of 
physical condition which might bring 
on early death and consequently place 
a heavy burden on the already accept- 
ed policyholders, are not limited to 
any state. On the contrary, as may 
be seen on the map, no locality is im- 
mune to this neglect and frustration. 
New York State, for example, with 
52,478 rejected applications totaling 
a volume of $218,489,619, has the 
same problem as Nevada, with 266 
rejections for a total of $1,164,400. 
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YOUR BIGGEST JOB IS TO 
FIND THE RIGHT JOB 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR... 


PERMANENCY? A job that would last just 


as long as you wanted it to last for you. 


Ever-INCREASING INCOMEP One that 
grows with the passing of years; one with- 


out automatic terminations. 


DEPRESSION-PROOF INCOME? From an 
organization whose fieldmen’s income in- 


creased straight through the Depression. 


A Worry-FREE JOBP One assuring in- 
come in disability, death benefits to your 


family, a retirement income. 


A Jos You’p LIKE? Because you'd be 
proud to represent a company whose poli- 
cies have unquestioned safety and unusually 


low cost. 


Whether you’re of the class of 1940, an “old grad” or just searching for the right 
job, get the facts about 


ACACIA’S LONG SERVICE EMANCIPATION CONTRACT 


The contract that sets a man free from job worries and insures for him a success- 
ful, a prosperous, and a permanent career. 


AcACIA MuTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 
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THE HOMICIDE RECORD OF 1939 


United States’ Rate, Though High, 
Is Lowest in Past Twenty Years 


HE homicide death rate in Amer- 

ican cities was lower in 1939 than 

in any year of the last twenty. 
Two hundred and thirty-four cities, 
ranging in population from 25,000 to 
7,492,000, had a total homicide rate 
of 7.0 per cent per 100,000 of popu- 
lation. Although this was the record 
of 1938, it is well below the high 
rate attained in 1925 of 11.1 per cent, 
and encouragingly below the level of 
the three-year period ending in 1937. 
The actval number of deaths by homi- 


By THOMAS J. V. CULLEN 


Editor, The Spectator 


cide in these 234 cities—3298 in 1939 
and 3256 in 1938—is further indi- 
cation of the fact that America is 
growing up, for these amounts are 
well below every total since 1925. In 
years previous to this less than one- 
third of the number of cities were con- 
sidered in the homicide study by Dr. 
Frederick L. Hoffman. 

A homicide is the oldest crime re- 
ported in the history of man. Possibly 
the future story of man will never 
record a year when no homicides oc- 


cur, but it is a prediction which time 
may also verify that the homicide rate 
in American cities will decrease as the 
individual tendencies to yield to violent 
impulses are confronted by a cam- 
paign to teach the wisdom of sub- 
ordinating every other right to that 
right of each individual to live his own 
life. To this educational effort there 
must be added wisely written legisla- 
tion tending to restrict the use of in- 
strumentalities, particularly firearms, 
which are most apt to produce death. 


HOMICIDES IN 234 SELECTED AMERICAN CITIES 


Rates per 100,000 


In most cases, the populations used are those provided by the cities; wherever a city failed to send an estimate, populations were derived from the 


census estimate of 1938 and 1939 and the official figures 


Population Deaths Rates 





— 1938 — 
Ann Arbor, Mich. ... 29,000 0 ‘i 
Amsterdam, N. Y..... 35,000 1 2.9 
Akron, Ohio ...... 249,000 5 2.0 
Wt. Ba evcnecs< 133,438 2 1.5 
Albuquerque, N. M. .. 58,130 2 3.4 
Aliquippa, Pa. 28,700 1 3.5 
Allentown, Pa. 98,100 4 4.1 
Anderson, Ind. 46,000 1 2.2 
Asheville, N. C. os 50,000 18 36.0 
OO See 87,000 0 ? 
Me, Gc ccwesise 300,600 98 32.7 
Atlantic City, N. J.... 66,198 10 15.1 
Auburn, N. ° ‘ 35,011 0 -_ 
Augusta, Ga. 63,0006 19 30.2 
Aurora, Ill. bau 50,000 0 
Austin, Texas ........ 80,500 8 99 
Bakersfield, Calif. 30,000 5 16.7 
Baltimore, Md. ....... 804,874 65 8.1 
EE EE cocccescs 30,000 1 3.3 
Bayonne, N. J. ....... 88,979 1 1.1 
Berkeley, Cal. ........ 102,020 0 
Bethlehem, Pa. ..... : 61,400 0 “es 
Binghamton, N. Y..... 78,163 1 1.3 
Birmingham, Ala. .... 293,800 98 33.4 
i? i cescacees 808,504 15 1.9 
Bridgeport, Conn. .... 149,262 4 2.7 
Brockton, Mass. ....... 62,407 0 ie 
i i Me epecesee 599,273 12 2.0 
Burlington, Vt. ...... 24,789 0 os 
BN, BE, cece cccce 35,000 5 14.3 
Cambridge, Mass. ..... 121,176 0 we 
nn Mo Gs «cece es 120,620 6 5.0 
Canton, Ohio ......... 116,154 3 2.6 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. ..... 65,000 1 1.5 
Charlotte, N. C. ...... 95,000 37 38.9 
Chelsea, Mass. ........ 45,816 3 6.4 
Geeee, POs bc dee secss 62,700 4 6.4 
CS Es ewcveccees 3,607,000 263 7.3 
Chicopee, Mass. ...... 41,952 1 2.4 
Cincinnati, Ohio ee 491,229 55 11.2 
Cleveland, Ohio cmane 900,429 82 9.0 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 33,237 0 , 
Columbus, Ohio jase 333,646 26 7.8 
Columbus, S. C. ...... Beane és o« 
Concord, N. H. geet 25,228 0 
Corpus Christi, Tex.... 55,168 12 i 
Covington, Ky. ..... 65,252 10 15.3 
Pn “Gs siseceoess 304,926 56 18.4 
Pn Ee cesecees 37,000 5 13.5 
Dayten, Ohio sae 227,000 18 7.9 
Dearborn, Mich. ...... 60,000 13. 21.7 
Ph Ob drecensess 62,000 2 3.2 
Denver, Colo. sokéind 310,000 20 5 
Des Moines, lIowa..... 142,559 5 3.5 
Detroit, Mich. ........ 1,561,000 81 5.2 
Duluth, Minn. a 101,463 4 3.9 
Easton, Pa. aaebseues 36,500 0 : 
East Orange, N. J.... 81,979 2 2.4 
East St. Louis, Ill.... 78,174 18 23.0 
Eau Claire, Wis. ..... 30,000 1 3.3 
Elizabeth, N. J....... 129,471 2 1.5 
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29,000 0 ‘ Elmira, N. Y. mer 
35,000 0 El Faso, Texas 
249,000 12 1.8 Elyria, Ohio 
133,438 1 0.7 Erie, Pa. err 
59,664 4 6.7 Evanston, Il. sees 
28,900 0 pa Evansville, Ind. abien 
98,500 S a3 : : 
46,000 5 10.9 Fall River, Mass. 
50,000 13 26.0 Fargo, N. D. awKiawe 
87,300 4 4.6 Fitchburg, Mass. .... 
300,000 101 33.7 Flint, Mich. . eeecee 
66,198 2 3.0 Fort Wayne, Ind. ..... 
36,652 0 : Fort Worth, Texas.... 
65,000 13 20.0 Galveston, Texas 
50,000 1 2.0 Garfield, N. J. . 
93,000 13 14.0 Gloucester, Mass. .... 
30,000 10 33.3 + mae Rapids, Mich.. 
804,874 86 10.7 sreensboro, N. Gecas 
30.000 0 — he _ sence 
a7v¢ sreenall, »S. te ee eenee 
04st Ci) ~SsCGrgat Falls, Mont... 
61,600 o |: Harrisburg, Pa. ..... 
78,791 4 5.1 Hartford, Conn. éees 
297,900 100 33.6 Haverhill, Mass. ..... 
811,816 232.8 Hazleton, Pa. ........ 
149,570 1 0.7 Highland Park, Mich.. 
63,035 0 : Hoboken, N. J : 
603,497 132.2 Holyoke, Mass. 
24,789 0 . Honolulu, Hawaii 
35,000 v Houston, Texas 
122,062 9 Indianapolis Ind. 
121,060 5 4.1 ’ 
117,935 » 2 Jackson, Mich. .. 
65,000 0 wy Jacksonville, Fla. 
97,000 36 37.9 Jersey City, N. J 
45,816 1 2.2 Johnstown, Pa. 
63,000 8 4.8 Joplin, Mo. dene eeer 
ae “s 7.5 Kalamazoo, Mich. 
seizes ez ang = ans City. Kan 
900,429 81 9.0 Kenosha, Wis. 
33,237 1 3. Knoxville, Tenn. 
338,868 27 8.0 
51,000 14. 27.5 Lakewood, Ohio 
25,228 0 ; Lancaster, Pa. 
59,469 9 15. Lansing, Mich. 
65,252 4 6.1 Lawrence, Mass. 
Lebanon, Pa. 
306,926 68 22.2 Lexington, Ky. 
37,000 4 10.8 Lewiston, Me. 
234,000 15 6.4 Lincoln, Neb. + 
60,000 15 25.0 Long Beach, Cal. 


0 . 
62,000 0 . Los Angeles, Cal 


310,000 13 4.2 Louisville, Ky. 
142,559 3 2.1 Lowell, Mass. 
1,600,000 97 6.1 Lower Merion, Pa.... 
101,463 0 Lynchburg, Va. ..... 
36,700 3. 29 Lynn, Mass. 
83,671 0 Macon, Ga. ......... 
78,724 12 15.2 Madison, Wis. ....... 
30,000 S  é9 Malden, Mass. ....... 
130,282 1 0.8 Manchester, N. H.... 


of 1930. 
Population Deaths Rates Population 
~ ig 


47,397 


Deaths Rates 
939 ~ 


— 93 





46,775 1 2.1 1 2.1 
100,000 12 12.0 97,500 x 8.2 
28,000 2 7.1 27,388 0 
126,127 1 0.8 127,499 0 
70,000 1 1.4 70,000 2 2.9 
114,000 11 9.6 114,000 12 10.5 
114,578 1 0.9 116,907 1 0.9 
34,416 0 , 35,080 0 
41,700 1 2.4 41,700 0 ‘ 
160,000 1 0.6 160,000 7 4.4 
124,000 3 2.4 125,000 5 4.0 
188,908 29 15.4 192,635 15 7.8 
54,000 5 9.3 54,000 6 11.1 
33,000 1 3.0 33,000 0 
24,204 0 ae 24,204 0 
176,000 5 2.8 176,000 4 2.3 
77,000 i0 13.0 77,197 16 20.7 
45,000 0 os 46,000 4 8.7 
35,000 11 31.4 35,000 19 543 
33,052 0 33,052 1 3.0 
85,000 0 - 85,500 2 2.3 
185,417 6 3.2 187,957 3 1.6 
50,108 0 50,277 1 2.0 
39,000 2 5.1 39,100 1 2.6 
52,817 1 1.9 52,817 0 
59,261 2 3.4 59,261 1 1.7 
56,000 0 F 56,000 0 
153,073 8 5.2 154,476 9 5.8 
359,416 84 23.4 367,450 82 22.3 
372,100 34 9.1 $72,100 29 7.8 
59,908 0 60,501 2 3.3 
153,411 57 37.2 155,625 45 28.9 
336,002 4 1.2 338,283 7 2.1 
71,000 1 1.4 71,300 3 4.2 
33,354 3 9.0 33,354 9 27.2 
60,603 2 3.3 61,390 0 
125,137 13 10.4 27,423 15 11.8 
423,600 57 13.5 423,600 33 7.8 
55,000 2 3.6 55,060 0 
128,310 32 24.9 131,038 35 26.7 
72,000 0 . 72,000 1 14 
63,600 1 6 63,800 3 4.7 
84,300 2 2.4 84,300 0 
88,045 0 e« 88,045 1 1.1 
27,100 0 se 27,200 2 7.4 
50,000 12 24.0 50,000 5 10.0 
36,000 0 - 36,000 0 ‘ 
86,000 1 1.2 86,000 0 , 
170,000 4 2.4 170,000 3 1.8 
1,422,036 81 5.7 1,450,619 104 7.2 
351,500 41 11.7 351,500 49 13.9 
100,234 5 5.0 100,234 4 4.8 
37,300 3 8.0 37,400 3 8.0 
40,661 7 Bee 40,661 11 27.1 
100,909 0 os 100,901 1 1.0 
53,829 33 «61.3 53,829 27 50.2 
71,000 1 1.4 72,925 0 
58,010 0 58,010 3 5.2 
80,000 0 80,000 0 
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The enforcement and public accept- 
ance of the value of true law enforce- 
ment is, and of course will of neces- 
sity remain, an essential in this trini- 
ty. All who are interested in social 
progress in the United States, as well 
as all responsible public officials, must 
aid in the education of our youth. The 
enactment of restrictive legislation, 
and the enforcement of the laws is 
important if any material progress is 
to be made in eliminating crime of all 
sorts, and particularly homicides. 

While it is of importance to know 
and to recognize that all homicides are 
not of criminal intent, it must be born 
in mind that even in war the taking 
of another’s life is contrary to the na- 
tural instincts of man. America still, 
despite its improvement, has a higher 
homicide record than practically any 
other country where there is any 
stress placed on a public system of 
early education. 

Data taken from a report of the 
Bureau of Census, and supplemented 
by rates taken from other sources 
indicate that, with the exception of 
Chile and Egypt, the United States 


Uniform Crime Reports issued by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, United States Depart- 
ment of Justice, is doing an excellent job in standardizing crime reporting. The summaries now 
presented enable a more accurate comparison than heretofore. A very interesting table shows 


the number of persons arrested by the police and made available for prosecutioh. Homicide 
records therefrom are given for four years. 
ARRESTS FOR HOMICIDES, 1936-1939 
Murder 
and Non- Man- 
Rate Negligent Rate slaughter Rate 
Cities Population, Criminal per Man- per y per 
Reported Total Homicide 100,000 slaughter 100,000 Negligence 100,000 
 aecaxds 987 35,450,666 3,422 9.6 1,783 5.0 1,639 4.6 
. eae: 37,544,182 3,860 10.2 1,922 5.1 1,938 5.2 
Ree beavawe 1,182 38,462,850 3,198 8.3 1,727 4.5 1,471 3.8 
Dl?  scssnsasie 1,214 39,147,097 3,136 8.1 1,783 4.6 1,353 3.5 


In considering the above it must be borne in mind that the data relate to arrests made and 
not number of homicides. Increased police efficiency and a lowered homicide rate both may be 
interpreted from the increased rate of 1937 followed by the noticeable decrease in 1938 and 1939. 
less carnage now being wreaked in 
Europe, in Asia and in Africa, we are 
loath to agree with Dr. Hoffman’s 
statement of a few years back that 
“The homicide death rate of a country 
or city is in a large measure an index 
of its attained civilization, for far 
and above different indications of ma- 
terial and moral well-being stands the 
security of human life, and the suc- 
cessful supervision of violent ten- 
dencies towards murder and aggre- 
vated bodily assault.” Rather are we 
constrained to feel that an individual 
which is a_ universal 


has a homicide record much in excess 
of that suffered by any of the other 
countries. In fact there were more 
homicides in the United States in 
1936, the year for which most of the 
data is shown, than in all of the re- 
maining 36 countries. Considering the 
fact that the presentation shows homi- 
cides in practically every country in 
Europe save Soviet Russia, the record 
in the United States is appalling. 

It would seem to justify the asser- 
tion that life is held far more cheaply 
in America than anywhere else in the 


world. Yet when we think of the need- recklessness, 


HOMICIDES IN 233 SELECTED AMERICAN CITIES 


Population Deaths Rates 


° 1938 — 
Massillon, Ohio 26,435 1 3.8 
Medford, Mass. 60,440 0 , 
Memphis, Tenn ‘ 292,551 115 39.3 
Meridian, Miss 60,000 14 23.3 
Meriden, Conn is 42.500 0 
McKeesport, Pa. 57.900 3 5.2 
Miami, Fla. 140,000 42 30.0 
Middletown, O. 35,140 4 11.4 
Milwaukee, Wis. 620,000 8 1.3 
Minneapolis, Minn 492.113 13 2.6 
Mishawaka, Ind. 30,000 0 os 
Mobile, Ala. 74,175 18 24.3 
Montgomery, Ala. 80,000 31 38.8 
Mount Vernon, N. Y 69,541 0 - 
Muncie, Ind. .. 50,000 2 40 
Nanticoke, Pa. 27,600 0 : 
Nashville, Tenn. 166,312 69 41.5 
Nashua, N. H 31,000 0 
Newburgh, N. Y. : 31,000 3 9.7 
New Bedford, Mass 111,643 0 
New Castle. Fa 51,600 0 
New Haven, Conn 162,700 4 2.5 
Newark, N. J 158.000 23 5.0 
New Orleans, La 523,000 104 19.9 
Newport, R. I } 31,143 3 (9.6 
New Rochelle, N. Y.. 61,000 2 3.3 
New Brunswick, N. J 35,300 4 11.3 
Newton Mass. : 73,237 0 
New York, N. Y... 7,492,000 309 4.1 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 84,407 3 3.6 
Norfolk, Va 129,710 28 21.6 
Norristown, Pa , 38,000 0 
Oakland, Cal. 313.592 11 3.5 
Oak Park, Ill 72,500 0 
Ogden, Utah 46,000 0 
Oklahoma City, Okla 185,389 24 12.9 
Omaha, Neb 222,215 8 3.6 
Orange. N. J 36.842 0 " 
Pasadena, Cal. ws 84,311 3 3.6 
Passaic, N. . 62,959 2 3.2 
Paterson, N. J 140,308 7 5.0 
Pawtucket, R. I.. 72,826 4.1 
Peoria, Ill. 125,00 8 6.4 
Petersburg. Va 30,076 s «10.0 
Philadelphia, Pa. 2,053,327 95 4.6 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 700,000 $1 5.9 
Pittsfield, Mass. 50,000 1 2.0 
Plainfield, N. J 39,800 0 
Portland, Me. .. 72,031 2 2.8 
Portland, Oregon . 334,516 14 4.2 
Portsmouth, Va. 50,000 8 16.0 
Providence, R. I 243,006 3 12 
Quincy, Til. .... 40,000 0 
Quincy, Mass. .... ' 80,521 0 ne 
Racine, Wis. . : 73,000 3 4.1 
Reading, Pa. oak 113,537 3 2.6 
Richmond, Va. , 182,929 46 26.1 
Roanoke, Va. 77,000 ll 14.3 
Rochester, N. Y....... 339,563 5 1.5 
Rockford, Ill. : 95,972 2 2.1 





Population Deaths Rates Population Deaths Rates Population Deaths Rates 
— 1939 ~ _ 1938 — 1939 —_——— 
26,435 2 7.6 Sacramento, Cal. .... 113,239 12 10.6 118,808 12 10.1 
61,159 0 Salem, Mass. .. 3,471 1 2.3 43,471 1 2.3 
297.477 81 27.2 Salem, Ore. . 67.701 0 ne 67,880 0 : 
60,000 15 25.0 Santa Barbara, Cal.... 38,000 1 2.6 38,500 1 2.6 
42,500 0 ‘ St. Joseph, Mo 80,000 5 6.3 80,000 + 5.0 
58,100 2 3.4 St. Louis, Mo 861,453 76 8.8 866.240 100 11.5 
140,000 42 0.0 St. Paul, Minn 306,000 2 0.7 306,000 5 1.6 
35.764 2 5.6 Salt Lake City, Utah 140,267 6 4.3 140,267 5 3.6 
625,000 4 1.4 San Antonio, Texas 265.000 $1 11.7 265.000 40 15.1 
492,113 10 2.0 San Diego, Cal... 200,000 17 8.5 210,000 7 3.3 
30,000 1 3.3 San Francisco, Cal... 693,000 18 ; 693,000 31 4.5 
74,899 17 22.7 San Jose, Cal 79,300 4 81,000 1 1.2 
81,841 29 35.4 Savannah, Ga. . ‘ 31 95,000 31 32.6 
70.738 1 1.4 Schenectady, N. Y.. 0 ae 97,179 1 1.0 
50,000 5 10.0 Scranton, Pa. 6 3.9 152,600 3 2.0 
27.700 1 36 Seattle, Wash 21 5.4 390,012 18 4.6 
163.621 86 52.6 Sharon, Pa. 3 10.9 27,600 0 = 
31.000 0 Sheboy gan, Wis. 0 39,881 2 5.0 
31.673 0 Somerville, Mass. 0 oe 100,773 1 1.0 
111 521 1 0.9 South Bend, Ind 4 3.8 104,193 2 19 
51900 ;™ Spokane, Wash. 3 2.4 125,000 2 1.6 
162.700 4 os Springfield, Til. 3 3.9 77,000 * 7.8 
459.000 23 5.0 Springfield, Mass. — 4 2.6 152,337 s 20 
530.000 102 19.2 Springfield, Ohio _ ° 76,000 1 1.3 76,000 ‘ 9.2 
31 643 0 Steubenville, Ohio 40,000 2 5.0 40,000 : 5.0 
62,000 1 16 Stockton, Cal. . : 55,000 4 7.3 55,000 5 9.1 
85 300 3 es Sioux Falls, N. D ; 37,500 0 37,500 2 5.3 
74.202 1 13 Syracuse, N. Y ; 220.811 6 2.7 222,674 3 1.3 
7.575.000 303 40 Tacoma, Wash. + 106,000 5 4.7 106,000 3 62.8 
85,739 1 12 ‘Tampa, Fla. .......... 100,151 26 26.0 100,151 23 23.0 
129'710 19 14.6 Te rre Haute, Ind 65,000 1 1.5 68,000 0 ‘ 
38200 1 26 ‘Toledo, Ohio ..... 311,451 12 3.3 311,451 me. ss 
313.592 14 5 Topeka, Kan. bata 77.468 4 6.2 75,584 4 53 
72500 0 Trenton, N. J...... 126,800 2 16 127,018 4 3.1 
46.000 9 13 Troy, Mm Buss isa 73,132 0 73,132 0 , 
185.389 16 86 Union City, N. J hil 58,659 1 1.7 58,659 1 1.7 
992 915 11 a Upper Darby, Pa ‘ 49,400 0 a 49.600 0 
57 030 H i a See . 102,500 1 1.0 102,500 S. wee 
85.920 1 1.2 Vicksburg, Miss. ‘ 37,695 13 34.5 37,695 15 39.8 
62.959 0 Waltham, Mass. , 41,000 1 2.4 41,000 1 2.4 
140.542 8 («BT Washington, D. C..... 627,000 = 76—«12.1 627,000 72 115 
72.820 1 1.4 Waterbury, Conn. tee 106,500 1 0.9 107,300 eS oe 
125.000 1 0.8 Waukegan, Ill. ..... 37,000 2 5.4 40,000 1 2.5 
30,076 7 23.3 West Allis, Wis. ..... 40,000 : Os 40,000 0 
> 065.735 103 5.0 West New York, N. J. 40,000 0 40,000 0 ’ 
705.223 46 6.5 Wishite. Hem. accesses. 105.324 6 5.7 111,718 3 2.7 
50,000 0 Wilkes-Barre, Pa. .... 88,810 2 2.3 89,083 2 22 
40.472 0 Wilkinsburg. Pa. ..... 31,400 1 3.2 31,500 0 Za 
72.189 1 1.4 Williamsport, Pa. .... 45,000 B. Cewe 45,000 : ¢ 
$37,183 12 3.6 Wilmington, Del. 112,000 5 4.5 112,000 5 4.5 
50,000 1l 22.0 Winston-Salem, N. C 84,000 14 16.7 85.000 17 20.0 
243,006 5 91 Worcester, Mass. sus 192,500 2 1.0 192,500 0 - 
40,000 0 i Yonkers, _— = 149,412 0 151,610 2 1.3 
81.553 1 1.2 York, Pa. ... wees 56.000 2 3.6 58,800 3 5.1 
73.500 3 41 Youngstown, Ohio 182,000 ll 6.0 182,000 15 8&2 
9 > - -_— — — - — 
lav aee «a akg Total (284 cities) 46,689,017 3,256 7.0 47,090,776 3,298 7.0 
78.000 9 115 NE, SEE ©: cnonas ans tnd séea aie a a hk ddeds aie oeae 94 
$41,543 5 1.5 Sen GRRE: 5 60 0 dn-p4nnthenwteehsnsaes thd eiidinds Uadecdesel 100 
96,842 1 1.0 OGRD. GARD cen teceieks vrenins cxCeerWewawenwdWertkievel stan ee 40 
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characteristic of human relations in 
the United States, and which is in 
all American affairs evidenced by a 
profligacy in spending and a grandios- 
ity in building, as well as in waste. 
The fact that Americans in the 
United States have never been put to 
the test of a need for the conservation 
of every material and human resource 
is reflected in the death rate by homi- 
cide. Spurred by greed or lust or 
anger, the need of the preservation 
of every life, and the force of the 
commandment, “Thou shalt not kill,” 
has not the weight that it has with 
people confronted from the cradle to 
the grave by the knowledge that 
everything in life must be as far as 
possible conserved, and that even the 
human life of one who is a bar to 
the achievement of a personal goal 
cannot be held lightly. There is, of 
course, added to this tendency the 
physical fact that state laws are too 
lax, and state and municipal law en- 
forcement is not carried to its rigid 
effect in the matter of permission to 
buy and carry and use pistols and 
other firearms. Statistics available 
from the police records of a substan- 


For life insurance companies homi- 
cides seem a negligible problem. In 
1939 the death claims paid because 
of homicide was but 0.4 per cent of 
the total death claims paid in 1939, 
and approximately but $3.00 for every 
one hundred thousand dollars of in- 
surance in force. The total amount 
paid in death claims in 1939 by all 
legal reserve life insurance companies 
because of homicides, whether justifi- 
able, by crime or by negligence, is 
estimated at the small sum of $3,000,- 
000 on about 5,000 policies covering 
possibly 2500 lives. The average 
policy approximated $600. 

The emphasis which has _ been 
placed from time to time in different 
cities on the havoc wrought by mass 
murders with insurance as a motive 
seems to indicate the need of pre- 
senting some life insurance results in 
connection with the homicide record. 
A table herewith shows data compiled 
from life insurance companies having 
approximately between 50 and 55 per 
cent of the total legal reserve life 
insurance in force, together with 13 
Canadian companies having about 75 
per cent of all life insurance in force 





average claim paid on account of 
homicide in 1939 was $665, as con 
trasted with the average death claim 
paid by these companies in 1939 of 
$1055, and the average insurance 
policy in force in these companies of 
$1335. 

The Canadian companies matured 
21 policies in 1939 by death from 
homicide, amounting to $38,825, which 
was about one-tenth of one per cent 
of the total death claims paid in that 
period. 

Fraternals and assessment associa- 
tions matured 61 policies for an 
amount of $71,815, about two-tenths 
of one per cent of the total death 
claims paid by these associations. 

It would be fair to assume that in 
all but an unimportant percentage 
of the cases where life insurance was 
paid as a result of homicide, the life 
insurance was an incident of, and not 
a motive for the homicide. 


Homicide in American Cities 
From the table showing homicides 
in selected cities from 1920 to 1936, it 
will be seen that following a regular 








tial group of American cities are evi- in Canadian companies, and 13 frater- rise in homicides after the War from v 
dence that practically 50 per cent of nals which have about 20 per cent of 8.5 per cent in 1920 to 11.1 per cent 
the homicides are caused by firearms. the fraternal insurance in force. in 1921, there has been, with the ex- 
Strict adherence to a policy of a This record of 119 American life ception of the first depression years of 
limitation of the use of firearms is insurance companies, with $61,000,- 1930 and 1931, when the rate rose to 
essential if the United States is to 000,000 of insurance outstanding, 10.9, an almost regular decrease until 
have statistics comparable with those shows that in 1939 3,241 policies had it reached the low point of 7.0 per cent 
of other civilized nations. That this matured as death claims through in 1939. This lower level of homicides = 
can be done is illustrated by the death homicide, occasioning the payment of is, of course, gratifying, and is not th 
records through poison. Homicides $2,154,360, or an average of $665 a only indicative of higher level of civi- he 
through poison at the present time policy. The death claims from homi- lization in America which brings with 7 
are amazingly low. In fact poison has cide were less than one-half of one it a restraint of passion, but also ei 
but little bearing now in the homi- per cent (0.4) of all the death claims reflects credit upon our law enforce- th 
cides of the United States. paid by these companies in 1939. The ment authorities. th 
co 
re 
LIFE INSURANCE DEATH CLAIMS FROM HOMICIDE 
— a —oo —$—$<—<——— ee eseseeeeseseseseseseeseseeeses— ——$<—$<$<$$ — —_ —— ye 
Total Death Homicide Death ho 
Total Claims Paid, 1939 Claims Paid S 
Insurance — - —— —-——— ° : ~ ia 933 icides , 
No. of in Force, Amount, Aver- Ss —— = ~ —— , — pe 
Companies Dollars Dollars No. Dollars Average No. Amount age Amount No. Amount Average % Te 
Legal reserve life in- M: 
surance companies 
having insurance Mi 
outstanding less 37 
than $50,000,000 .. 51 1,055,522,000 1,057 5,288 7,340,322 1,390 104 82,408 79201 8 113,576 1,281 1.5 , 
Over $50,000,000 and pe: 
less than $100,000,- Bi 
| ee ee 17  —‘-1,107,228,000 $1,315 4,475 6,253,651 1,397 5 90,100 1.517 0.1 12 29,807 2.486 0.3 . 
Over $100,000,000 and Ba 
less than $200,000,- . 
_ Sr uele py 19  2,487,008,000 §966 14,500 15,023,338 1,036 160 96,675 605 0.6 79 92,724 1,174 0.6 Sa 
Over $200,000,000 and 
less than $500,000,- ( 
O00 stete cdunthas 12 4,033,185,000 1,123 15,356 23,642,621 1,540 48 g 37 OO. 295 83.6 37 3 ha’ 
Over 9000006000 and 2 108,409 43 4 25 3,601 371 0 a 
less than $1,000,000,- yez 
Se -adedeanantbade eo s 4,988,013,000 2,818 10,972 42,992,278 3,919 36 99,954 2,777 0.2 35 96,800 2,766 0.2 is 1 
Over $1,000,000,000 in 7 
SGD cccccovdeonce 12 47,749,341,000 *1,023 417,537 398,690,650 955 2.687 1,676,814 624 0.4 2,606 1,451,036 556 «(0.3 por 
ee 119 61,420,297,000 1,335 468,128 493,942,860 1,055 3,241 2,154,360 665 0.4 3,045 1,867,544 6130.4 cid. 
75 Canadian com- 
DE scevensdnese 13  6,297,654,000 2,375 12,393 27,955,369 2,256 21 38,825 1,850 0.1 15 39,127 2,608 0.1 ma 
Fraternals and assess- th 
DED caakidinecdes 13 —-2,033,767,000 1,058 28,295 32,139,716 1,135 61 71,815 1,177 0.2 87 100,842 1,160 0.3 a 
—_——— - - ———— — pre 
*Includes one industrial company. one 
‘Includes two industrial companies with about $550,000,000 in force and an average policy of $250. ; . 
in 


§Includes three industrial companies with about $314,000,000 in force and an average policy of $215. 
tIncludes three industrial companies with about $81,000,000 in force and an average policy of $205. es 
tIncludes one industrial company with about $85,000,000 in force and an average policy of $351. whi 
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Method 
oe 
3 .  ~ 2. Oss fs 
A s+ gs $ &$ 3 sess . 3 
S v 3 5 S = ss2se0 § 
~ a = = =~ fo) Omen OO Tt 2 
Boston, Mass. 1938 808,504 13 1.6 6 5 2 1 1 
1939 811,816 18 2.2 2 14 2 4 
Cleveland, O. 1938 950,000 77 8.1 49 2 7 16 3 14 17 
1939 1,000,000 75 7.5 43 5 17 10 31 9 
Dayton, O. 1938 227,000 19 8.4 15 3 1 7 
1939 234,000 16 6.8 10 3 3 6 
Detroit, Mich. 1938 1,561,000 83 5.3 47 y 19 5 18 4 
1939 1,600,000 89 5.6 35 2 22 27 3 17 7 
Duluth, Minn 1938 101,463 3 2.9 1 1 1 oe 
1939 101,463 ae ‘ — ee 
Flint, Mich. 1938 160,000 5 3.1 1 4 1 l ; 1 
1939 160,000 1 0.6 l 1 
Fort Wayne, Ind 1938 124,000 4 3.2 1 2 1 2 
1939 125,000 2 1.6 1 1 ; 
Hartford, Conn. 1938 185,417 5 2.7 1 1 
1939 187,957 1 0.5 1 
Jacksonville, Fla. 1938 153,411 43 28.0 19 2 22 
1939 155,625 38 24.4 21 16 1 
Long Beach, Cal. 1938 170,000 4 2.4 1 2 l 
1939 170,000 2 1.2 1 l oe ee o* 
Minneapolis, Minn 1938 492,113 11 2.2 4 5 1 l 1 + 
1939 492,113 15 3.0 7 1 5 2 2 3 
Norfolk, Va. 1938 129,710 30 23.1 11 5 12 2 
1939 129,710 20 15.4 8 2 10 o« - oe 
New York, N. Y 1938 7,492,000 272 5.0 82 l 85 36 18 60 21 
1939 7,575,000 291 3.8 78 4 85 96 28 67 25 
Oakland, Cal. 1938 313,592 10 3.2 2 3 5 1 1 
1939 313,592 12 3.8 4 4 4 . 1 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 1938 185,389 8 4.3 2 1 3 2 l 
1939 185,389 8 4.3 2 1 3 2 1 
Peoria, Il. 1938 125,000 5 4.0 4 1 : 
1939 125,000 1 0.8 1 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1938 2,053,327 106 5.1 49 3 4 21 29 
1939 2,065,735 134 6.5 49 15 2 31 37 
Rochester, N. Y 1938 339,563 4 1.2 1 1 I ! 
1939 341,543 2 0.6 _ ° 
Wichita, Kan 1938 105,324 5 4.7 5 
1939 111,718 2 1.8 1 7 : 1 = 
Totals 1938 15,677,813 707 4.5 301 9 136 198 63 105 49 
1939 15,885,661 727 4.6 262 22 146 212 85 129 45 
1938 2 2 28. 8.9 7. 8. 
| Percentage to Totals to Hy oe 29.2 11.7 21? 76 


1939 | 


FROM THE POLICE RECORDS OF SELECTED AMERICAN 








In considering individually the 
records of the 234 cities, it is found 
that 94 of these cities increased their 
homicide rate in 1939 from 1938, while 
100 reduced their rate. Forty of the 
had the same rate in 1939 as 
they had in 1938. The ten cities with 
the highest homicide rates in 1939 
contained many cities which have been 
regularly in this group for some 
The city with the highest 
homicide rate in 1939 was Greenville, 
S. C., which returned a rate of 54.3 
per cent. Next in order are Nashville, 
Tenn., with a rate of 52.6 per cent; 
Macon, Ga., 50.2 per cent; Vicksburg, 
Miss., 39.8 per cent; Charlotte, N. C., 
37.9 per cent; Montgomery, Ala., 35.4 
per cent; Atlanta, Ga., 33.7 per cent; 
Birmingham, Ala., 33.6 per cent; 
Bakersfield, Calif., 33.3 per cent, and 
Savannah, Ga., 32.6 per cent. 

Of extreme interest to those who 
have reviewed the homicide record for 
years is the fact that Memphis, Tenn., 
is not included in the first ten. Shreve- 
port, La., which had the highest homi- 
cide rate in 1936 and 1935, did not 
make returns this year. It may be 
that the high rate in that city still 
prevails. It will be noted that, with 
one exception, all of the cities listed 
in the first ten are Southern cities, 
which have a very high proportion of 


cities 


years. 


colored people, among whom the homi- 
cide rate seems to be still very high, 
and where education above all things 
seems to be a need. In considering 
too the records of these southern 
cities, in fairness it must be noted 
that hospitals in their localities are 
limited to the cities, and many non 
residents are brought to die therein, 
while the homicide actually occurred 
outside the city limits. 

Naturally it is a matter of pride for 
the citizens of those cities where no 
homicides have occurred to have this 
fact duly noted. The cities wherein no 
homicides were recorded were Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Amsterdam, N. Y.; Au- 
burn, N. Y.; Aliquippa, Pa.; Berkeley, 


Calif.; Bethlehem, Pa.; Brockton, 
Mass.; Butte, Mont.; Bangor, Me.; 
Cambridge, Mass.; Cedar Rapids, 


Iowa; Burlington, Vt.; Concord, N. H.; 
Chicipee, Mass.; Decatur, Ill.; Duluth, 
Minn.; E. Orange, N. J.; Erie, Pa.; 
Illyria, Ohio; Fitchburg, Mass.; Fargo, 
N. D.; Gloucester, Mass.; Garfield, 
N. J.; Highland Park, Mich.; Holyoke, 
Mass.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Kenosha, 
Wis.; Lansing, Mich.; Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Lewiston, Me.; Madison, Wis.; 
Manchester, N. H.; Meriden, Conn.; 
Nashua, N. H.; Newport, R. L; New- 


burgh, N. Y.; Newcastle, Pa.; Oak 
Park, Ill.; Orange, N. J.; Passaic, 


CITIES 
Cause Crimes 
= z 5 
- be .£ = 2 Ff | Cf 
' 2 530 43 2 38 & 2 @ 
& ees 29 > 3 =< 
sfes des € #2 & & & $2 
Bs seses &§ £5 8 ££ @ pe 
es ee ed _— ~ ~ 
- 1 10 1 7 4 3 0 19 
ts 14 a. se 1 28 
7 ee £2 rr Ss 4 9.0 
6 «+ & &. 2. = 2 1 9.0 
4 I 7 $2 28 2 6 1 7.9 
2 1 7 2 21 19 2 3 «6.4 
11 0 0CtUC«67?:—“‘<éi‘~iK‘“ ;SCKk:SCdAd 9 5.2 
1-10 54 79 56 35 «18 7 6.1 
3 3 3 2 1 3.9 
1 5 4 2 2 0.6 
1 1 ts 4.4 
1 1 re ie 2.4 
2 “i oe % 4.0 
5 5 5 la 3.2 
1 4 4 in 1.6 
48 71 65 a 37.2 
38 69 #62 sd 28.9 
3 4 2 2 2 2.4 
2 2 2 1 ; 1 18 
1 5 os ~ : 2.6 
9 2.0 
, - e Si tne in 
as 20 33 33 10 28 2 14.6 
7 18 166 ee es ee ee 4.1 
7 8 184 - or - 4.0 
1 . hei a 1 3.5 
a ae ee 5 4.5 
7 8 & 8 12.9 
7 8 8 8 8.6 
5 5 7 3 6.4 
1 1 0.8 
1.6 
' in) 
2 2 2 ne 2 15 
me a Ss 2 0 15 
5 6 4 ar 5.7 
ie 2 3 3 Sv. ae 
19 36 392 318 255 138 34 18 
19 19 381 336 278 188 60 20 
3.2 6.0 65.2 81.5 54.1 13.3 7.1 
32 3.2 64.3 82.7 49.6 216 7.2 
N. J.; Pittsfield, Mass.; Plainfield, 
N. J.; Quincy, Ill.; Salem, Ore.; 


Sharon, Pa.; Terre Haute, Ind.; Troy, 
N. Y.; Utica, N. Y.; Upper Darby, 
Pa.; West New York, N.J.; Worcester, 
Mass.; West Allis, Wis.; Wilkinsburg, 
Pa. 

While most of these cities are not 
particularly large, nevertheless they 
are worthy of commendation because 
of the elimination of murder. Cities 
with low homicide rates include 
Albany, N. Y., with a rate of 0.7 per 
cent; Bayonne, N. J., with 1.1 per 
cent; Bridgeport, Conn., 0.7 per cent; 
Elizabeth, N. J., 0.8 per cent; Fall 
River, Mass., 0.9 per cent; Hartford, 
Conn.; 1.6 per cent; Lawrence, Mass., 
1.1 per cent; Lynn, Mass., 1.0 per cent: 
Milwaukee, Wis., 1.4 per cent; Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., 1.4; New Bedford, 
Mass., 0.9 per cent;- Newton, Mass., 
1.3 per cent; Niagara Falls, N. Y., 1.2 
per cent; Pawtucket, R. L, 1.4 per 
cent; Pasadena, Calif., 1.2 per cent; 
Peoria, Ill., 0.18 per cent; Portland, 
Me., 1.4 per cent; Rochester, N. Y., 
1.5 per cent; Rockford, Ill, 1.0 per 
cent; San Jose, Calif., 1.2 per cent; 
Schenectady, N. Y., 1 per cent; Somer- 
ville, Mass., 1.0 per cent; Spokane, 
Wash., 1.6 per cent; Syracuse, N. Y.., 
1.3 per cent, and Yonkers, N. Y., 1.3 
per cent. 
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Some of these are comparatively 
large cities, including Milwaukee, 
Wis., with a population of 625,000, 
Rochester, N. Y., 341,000, and Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., with 222,000. Their 
records are proof that homicide, just 
as every other criminal or vicious hu- 
man activity, responds to corrective 
influences. It has been wisely said 
that murderers are of no classifiable 
type, but rather are the victims of a 
sudden overpowering passion occur- 
ring when an effective instrument is 
available at an opportune moment. 

The cities have been grouped into 
nine geographical divisions through- 
out the country to reveal some rather 
contrasting results. For the most part 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF HOMICIDE, 1938 AND 1939 


Region* 


East South Central .. 
West South Central .. 
South Atlantic ...... 
DEN. Sdncecresees 


West North Central 


East North Central .. 


Pacific 


Middle Atlantic ...... 
New England ....... 


Total 7 


*East South Central 
West South Central 


South Atlantic ...... 


PE  cnecescesede 


West North Central 
East North Central 


Dt. estbeet osnneen 
Middle ‘Atlantic ...... 
New England ......... 


+ Complete aggregates 


..Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, N. Dakota, S. Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas 
..Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin 
.. Washington, Oregon, California 


Rate per 100,000 


No. of _-———————1938 —_ eo 1939 - 

Cities Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rat 
aveneneee 11 1,596,595 453 28.4 1,611,223 436 27.1 
pesemeden 10 2,116,307 365 17.2 2,151,369 359 16.7 
nena 22 3,297,641 645 19.6 3,360,052 656 19.5 
sotheevees 7 555,686 29 5.2 652,220 25 3.8 
ee Tee 15 2,854,248 193 6.8 2,866,495 185 6.5 
sousesésee 51 11,562,932 698 6.0 11,634,232 738 6.3 
een eeenee 17 4,321,086 203 4.7 4,376,948 224 5.1 
eeneseede 60 15,849,284 589 3.7 15,984,870 583 3.6 
stencenwe 39 3,911,091 62 1.6 3,927,177 61 Lf 

. .234 46,689,017 3,256 7.0 47,090,776 3,298 7.0 


.. Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi 
.. Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas 
..Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, 


North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada 


New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 

.Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut 

all cities 

the rates attained in prior years ap- 
proximate those of 1938 and 1939. 
Cities in the east south central states 





i i A i i 


had the highest record both in 1938 








CC rt is our objective to provide our field 
representatives with all necessary tools, 
tangible and intangible, with which suc- 
cess is achieved in insurance selling. 99 

WALTER W. HEAD, President 


and 1939, with 28.4 rate in 1938 and 
} 27.1 rate in 1939. New England cities 
) had the lowest rate, with 1.6 per cent 
: in both 1938 and 1939. There is a tab- 
1 ulation also which presents homicides 
} according to the size of cities. In this 
: it is shown that in cities with a popu- 
} lation of from 100,000 to 500,000 the 
} rate decreased from 9.0 to 8.3, while 
4 
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in cities of over 500,000 the rate in- 





creased from 5.5 to 6.1. 





Homicide in the five largest Ameri- 


“Th R Th N E d 99 can cities in 1938 and 1939 show a 
eee e ace at ever n S considerably improved position from 


the records of previous years. The 


i e nee said: **You sop “ a 
An automobile manufacturer on rate for the five cities—New York, 


have to be good to stay ahead in a race that 


never ends.”’ 


Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles 
and Detroit—in 1938 was 5.1 per cent 


Life insurance selling is that kind of a race; 
it never ends! You are constantly pitted against 
outstanding life insurance salesmen. ‘‘You have 
to be good to stay ahead’’— and good (some- 
times) to even stay in the race! 

With *Multiple-Line coverage, General 
American Life agents and agencies have little 
difficulty in matching the best strides of their 
competitors. Why? That is another story—a 
story, incidentally, that you will find very in- 
teresting. 

Get all the facts about General American Life 
...its “Multiple Lines’... its method of plac- 
ing in the field of life insurance selling so many 
pacemakers and runners-up in “the race that 
never ends.”’ 

Write Jack T. Lynn, Vice-President. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER W. HEAD, President 


St. Louis, Missouri 


while in 1939 it rose to 5.4 per cent. 
Though there is an increase in 1939 
over 1938 the homicide for all these 
cities was on a lower scale than in 
years which preceded. For example, 
the rate for 1935 was 7.1 per cent and 
1936, 6.3 per cent. 

The records of individual Canadian 
cities reflected in the main the general 
Canadian results and those of the 
mother country. There is presented 
a record for 1938 and 1939 of 13 
Canadian cities. On an exposure for 
both years of approximately 2,800,000 
people, the number of deaths from 
homicide in 1938 were 33, and in 1939, 
32, or rates of 1.2 per cent and 1.1 
per cent respectively. In five of these 
cities, Calgary, Hamilton, Ottawa, 
Saskatoon and Windsor there were no 
homicides in either of the two years. 
In 1939 London, Ontario, was free of 
homicides. In 1938 the high record 
was produced by Edmonton, Alberta, 
with 6.7 per cent, with Bradford, On- 
tario, next with a rate of 3.2 per cent. 





*MULTIPLE LINES: Participating « Non-Participating « Sal 
ties « Commercial Accident and Health an 
Wholesale Insurance « Group Accident and Sickness « Group Acci 
berment « Employee and Dependents Group Hospitalization with Surgical Procedure Benefits 


Standard « Annui 


+ lamerne « Juvenile « Sub- 
d Hospitalization « Group Life 
ntal Death and Dismem- 


In 1939 Victoria, with a 4.6 per cent 
rate was high, followed again by 
(Continued on page 36) 
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E Orlave And To Hold 
inia, 
—_ The special Modernized Systematic Savings Plan featured by the 
Bankers National Life Insurance Company is not only a good invest- 
ment—it’s good business, and every dollar YOU invest in it does 
ap- double duty. 
139. 
Ss mi: . . 
sn | Chis Modern Plan has all the advantages of low cost ordinary life 
and in event of death . . . all the advantages of endowment forms in 
ties . . . . . 
ail | event of survival . . . cash withdrawals without policy loan interest 
ab- | any time after payment of second premium. . . guaranteed interest 
des , : — ; . 
this | at the rate of 314% on savings . . . privilege of reducing premiums 
ma to ordinary life rate at any time without evidence of insurability . . . 
e | 
hile | payment of face amount plus savings in event of death . . . payment 
in- ae 
of face amount at end of 25 years. 
eri- . . . . 
va Have you a difficult prospect who claims he can invest the differ- 
oe ence between low cost and endowment forms and be ahead of the 
‘ 
ork, game in event of premature death? Have you explained the diffi- 
eles , . . avr 
‘or culties of saving sums regularly . . . of putting new principal and 
ent. earnings to work earning interest at once, of avoiding losses over so 
939 
cai long a period? 
| in 
ple, Tell him that you can do this for him, and in the event of death 
and P vee o ee ‘ , 
pay his beneficiaries both his life insurance and savings accounts. 
a Tell him the plan is also available to children ages 1 day to 1444 
era 
the years for educational and protection purposes, with or without 
“— waiver of premium benefit on the parent. Would he be interested? 
for ... Think it over. 
,000 
rom 
939, 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE PROBLEM 


risk of fire, accident and liability 

is a hazardous business due to the 
omnipresent possibility, particularly 
in fire insurance, of a catastrophe 
striking suddenly and inflicting bulk 
losses. The casualty insurance busi- 
ness is not so vulnerable to catastro- 
phic loss but since it is involved, 
largely in underwriting the hazards of 
industry and the machine age, experi- 
ence is not readily predictable and the 
companies have to maintain heavy re- 


J ris oes properties against the 


It is imperative that both fire and 
casualty companies keep their invest- 
ment portfolios in as liquid a position 
as possible. Consequently investment 
results largely follow the fortunes of 
the financial markets and have not 
been very dependable in recent years. 

The companies are thus largely de- 
pendent on their underwriting for 
profits, and as the charts below indi- 
cate these have been over a ten-year 
period, meagre, mainly due to the con- 
stant pressure for lower rates in spite 
of the fluctuating experience. Casualty 



























































Companies in This Field 
Write Hazardous Risks at 
Steadily Declining Rates 
that Permit Small Leeway 
for Underwriting Profits 


for the first time in many years and 
over the past decade has shown an 
aggregate underwriting profit of only 
1.4 per cent. 

It is conceded by the insurance com- 
missioners that fire insurance com- 
panies should earn a profit of 8 per 
cent, a figure calculated to insure 
safety and provide a reasonable re- 
turn to stockholders. But the compa- 
nies are far from earning this, their 
aggregate profit over the 10 years 
under review being 5.17 per cent. 

It seems evident that property in- 
surance companies must be given 
every opportunity to build, in the good 
years, bulwarks against the bad. They 
need a larger margin for the accumu- 
lation of proper reserves and when 
abrupt reductions in rates are ordered 
on the basis of limited experience, 
such actions are inimical to the best 
interests of policyholders. 
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serves to meet unforeseen contin- 
gencies. insurance came out of the red in 1935 
9 \ 
a 
RATIO OF UNDERWRITING 
U PROFIT OR LOSS TO PREMIUMS 
t-. EARNED-CASUALTY — 
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TOTAL UNDERWRITING PROFIT 
FOR TEN YEARS WAS 1.4 PER 
CENT OR AN AVERAGE ANNUAL 
UNDERWRITING PROFIT e 
OF 0.14 PERCENT 




















TOTAL UNDERWRITING 
PROFIT FOR TEN YEARS 
WAS 517 PERCENT OR AN 
AVERAGE ANNUAL 
UNDERWRITING PROFIT \ 
OF 0.52 PROFIT 





























RATIO OF UNDERWRITING 
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FIRE LOSSES FLUCTUATE —-f 
1ts 

RATIO TO EARNED PREMIUMS —— sain 

’ 1 ' 
and THE cost OF FIRE INSURANCE HAS STEADILY : 
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DISTRIBUTION OF HOMICIDE BY POPULATION OF CITIES 


Homicide Record 
Rate per 100,000 


(Continued from page 32) No.of — CE eee 7 
Population Cities Population Deaths Rate Cities Population Deaths Rate 
' : 25,000-100,000  ..........144 8,627,166 597 6.9 140 8,443,159 601 7.1 
Bradford, with a 3.2 per cent rate. On 100,000-500,000 .......... 75 «14,788,955 1,383 9.0 80 15,102,803 1,257 8.3 
the whole, the leading cities of Can- 500,000 & Over .......... 15 28,272,896 1,326 5.5 14 23,544,814 1,440 6.1 
ada had a far more desirable record "284 «46,689,017 3,256 7.0 234 47,090,776 3,298 7.0 
than the leading cities of the United 
States. HOMICIDE IN FIVE LARGEST AMERICAN CITIES, 1938-1939 
Considering their size and _ the Rate per 100,000 
composition o >j latio — ———— —~ oe 1939 24% 
P n of their ye ation oe Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
record of New York City and New ERNE OTE AOE ME 263 7.3 3,607,000 270 8.5 
York State are of unusual interest in OO re eeoecesesscesooce 1,561,000 81 5.2 1,600,000 97 6.1 
. ~ nee Los Angeles ... sb caeeeeneeetionn 1,422,036 81 5.7 1,450,619 104 7.2 
considering United States statistics New York ...... wave te ubhile oth 7,492,000 309 41 7.575,000 303 4.0 
a . hi i 2,053,327 95 5 65,735 : 5. 
of any nature. This is particularly so PEED. ccoverccddsdsateeneees . 2,068,827 9 } 4.¢ 2,065.73 103 5.0 
of vital statistics because New York 16,136,463 829 5.1 16,298,354 877 5.4 
State has for many decades required 
and reported comprehensively thereon. ment of Health of the State of New by State and city from 1907 through 
In this study then we are presenting York covering the year ending 1938. 1938. For New York City it shows 
a table from the report of the Depart- This table shows the homicide record an annual improvement from 1931 


through 1938, the reduction being 
from 8.3 per cent in 1931, the highest 
HOMICIDE IN THIRTEEN CANADIAN 
CITIES, 1938-1939 
Rate per 100,000 





— 1938 - 
Population Deaths Rate 
Brantford, Ont. ...... 31,549 1 3.2 
Calgary, Alta. ....... 85,726 0 : 
Edmonton, Alta. ... 90,000 6 6.7 
Hamilton, Ont. ..... 155,376 0 : 
London, Ont. ...... 76,138 1 1.3 
Mentreal, Que. ..... 893,000 15 & 
Ottawa, Ont. ...... 144,202 0 . 
Quebec, Que. ....... 202,400 3 1.5 
Saskatoon, Sask. ..... 42,038 0 
Toronto, Ont. ........ 647,803 5 0.8 
Vancouver, B. C..... 259,987 1 0.4 
Weeeeee Be Gee cctusee 65,000 1 1.5 
Wonder, Gat. .ccsve. 109,093 0 
TOON kdocissssdtcs Ree 33 1.2 
— 1939 
Brantford, Ont. ...... 31,497 1 2 
Calgary, Alta. ....... 85,726 0 
Edmonton, Alta. ..... 90,000 1 1.1 
Hamilton, Ont. Seas 154,915 0 . 
London, Ont. ........ 76,099 0 
Montreal, Que. ..... 900,000 9 1.0 
a eee 145,183 0 
Quebec, Que. ........ 202,400 2 1.0 
THE Saskatoon, Sask. ..... 42.295 0 
Toronto, Ont. ..... 649,123 ~ 1.2 
Vancouver. B. C. .... 263,974 . 3.0 
Victoria, B. C. pa 65.000 3 1.6 
Windsor, Ont. . ‘ 108,879 0 
, : 73 ’ > ah Z 
POLICYHOLDERS’ COMPAN}? IE oh asth sirontis . 2,809,091 32 Lt 


of the entire period, to the 4.1 per 
cent mark of 1938. In the rest of 
SINCE 1845 the State consistent improvement is 
shown from a high rate in 1927 of 
4.0 per cent to the low rate of the 
entire 42 years of 2.0 per cent. A 
breakdown of the report shows that 
of the 433 homicides, 25 were in- 
fanticides (murder of infants less 
than one year of age), 154 were oc- 

= casioned by firearms, 104 by cutting 
The M u tual Benefit or piercing instruments, 28 by crim- 
inal abortion and 122 by other means. 
There was a consistency in occurrence 
by months throughout the year with 
July, with 50 homicides, showing a 
ORGANIZED 1845 - NEWARK, WN. J. larger number than any other month. 
The lowest number of homicides in 
New York State occurred in Novem- 
ber, with 30. With 41, May was next 
highest to July. Three hundred and 
fourteen of the homicides were male 
and 119 female. The five-year period 

(Continued on page 40) 
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OUR MODERN RATE MANUAL 


which is prepared in a new and different 
“Program” form with rates, values and op- 
tions illustrated for every age, is one of the 
many effective tools which are helping our 
Underwriters to earn more money. 
Address Agency Inquiries To: 
M. ALLEN ANDERSON—Director of Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


DENT 


HOME OFFICE 











UNDER ONE ROOF 


Field representatives of the Washington National are 
particularly fortunate as regards their sales equipment. 
In one kit they have available all of the standard forms 
of life insurance, including a Salary Savings System, as 
well as a complete line of modern accident and health 
contracts. Asa corollary to these individual contracts the 
Group Division of the company offers group life, group 
accident and health, and group hospitalization plans which 


fit the needs of employers and employees. 


These advantages put the Washington National agent 
in a strategic sales position. He is not limited to one class 


of prospects nor to one line of business. 


Operating, 2s it does, in forty-six states and the District 
of Columbia, the Washington National offers “complete 


protection on a nationwide basis.” 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


H. R. KENDALL, Chairman G. R. KENDALL, President 
J. F. RAMEY, Executive Vice-President and Secretary 














Advertisement 





Flow of work in the new Home 
Office Building of the Bankers Life 
Company is like that of the Sweet 
Afton in Robert Burns’ immortal 
poem, says the Architectural Rec- 
ord, New York City publication 
which is tops in the world of archi- 
tects, engineers, designers, building 
equipment and material manufac- 
turers. 


For several months past, Archi- 
tectural Record has been whetting 
appetites of its readers for the 
forthcoming June issue in which 
20 pages will be devoted to the new 
Home Office Building of the Bank- 
ers Life Company. 


For example, the Record’s edi- 
tors said in the May issue— 

“Twenty pages in June— 
more space than we've ever 
devoted to a single building— 
will go to describing the new 
$2,000,000 Home Office 
Building of the Bankers Life 
in Des Moines, Iowa. In de- 
sign, it is planned to make 
the work flow like Sweet 
Afton among the various de- 
partments; in structure, it 
frames the largest uninter- 
rupted work areas ever pro- 
vided in an office building; 
in service equipment, it is the 
first multistoried office build- 
ing to employ radiant-panel 
heating in combination with 
winter and summer air con- 
ditioning — and that’s only 
what we show you on the 
outside, gentlemen! The 
building of the decade—and 
its presentation will- be in 
four colors!” 


Responding to the intense inter- 
est already manifest in its June 
issue, Architectural Record is ar- 
ranging to send a copy of that issue 
to every architect, engineer and de- 
signer in the United States—there’s 
nearly 100,000 of them. 


—sLc— 


BANKERS LIFE 


“Established us COMPANY 
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WHO BOUGHT LIFE INSURANCE IN 1939 
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“38.820 AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAARAAAAAAAAAAAAAN 
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pememe CLASSIFICATION OF 


zine AARRARARAARARARA PURCHASERS OF 
EGZZN RRRRRRRRRRN "POLICIES-1939 
Each figure represents 25,000 individuals. Study 
refers to number of new policies issued in the 











past year. 





life policies in 1939 followed the 


ae ae a 

137,320 RRRRKI a ee : 

usual trends, according to the graph 

¢ 0, D2, 0, BO shown above. Skilled mechanics and 

( factory workers again led the list, 
. o 55 
73,440 z ey 

limited group, occupying last place. 

e 


with a total of 881,820 new policies 
PERMANENT A breakdown of the types of pol- 
icies bought in 1939, with sizes and 


bought. Unclassified farmers and 
amounts as well as claims paid under 


Sponges of new ordinary 





others again took second place and so 
on through the various categories, 
with business women, naturally a 








A contract with them, is shown in the table at the top 
The Ohio State of the next page. Whole life policies 
, again were the preferred type, with 
— permanent $1,120,327 purchased. The size most 
happiness, com- in demand was that between $1,000 
fort and success. and $2,000, while the largest amount 
paid out in claims, $284,625,580, 
* also concerned the $1,000 to $2,000 
The Quality of Assets and Their Ratio to Liabilities policy. 
Makes This One of the Outstanding Life Insur- « 
ance Companies Upon any Basis of Comparison. In the chart to the right, it is in- 
teresting to note that only 16.4 per 
THE cent of policyholders in 1939 took cash 


for current needs in applying their 


OHIO STATE LIFE INSURANCE dividends; 17.5 per cent left them on 
COMPANY deposit with their companies at in- 
terest; 18.8 per cent used them to 


COLUMBUS, OHIO buy more insurance and annuities, 

Joseph K. Bye Claris Adams Frank L. Barnes while the largest number, 47.1 per 

Secretary President Agency Vice-President cent, used them to pay their pre 
miums. 
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39 | -WHAT KIND AND FOR HOW MUCH 


AK) ANALYSIS OF 1939 ORDINARY POLICIES 
TYPES SOLD SIZE SOLD CLAIMS PAID 
Number Size Number Amount Size Number Amount 
Whole Life. . 1,120,327 Under $1,000 119,481 $41,892,635 Under $1,000 27,575 $17,545,000 
Limited Payment 696,228 $1,000 to $2,500 2,719,353  3,189,249,865 $1,000 to $2,500 169,713 284,625,580 
Endowment at 85 625,516 $2,501 to $5,000 880,773 1,544,352,750 $2,501 to $5,000 53,967 148,409,250 
Period Endowments 424,974 $5,001 to $7,500 107,271 368,630,750 $5,001 to $7,500 4,403 29,628,670 
Income...... 268,341 $7,501 to $10,000 170,785 696,140,000 $7,501 to $10,000 11,456 88,234,000 
Ordinary Life Increase Premiums $10,001 to $25,000 92,886  1,041,746,000 $10,001 to $25,000 6,077 114,097,500 
258,108 $25,001 to $50,000 15,618 325,360,000 $25,001 to $50,000 1,486 52,010,000 
Other Birthday Endowments..... 235,503 $50,001 to $100,000 3,432 138,450,000 $50,001 to $100,000 440 29,700,000 
SS 8 6d oon Sse Kid bcs 228,927 Over $100,000 401 40,200,000 Over $100,000 83 20,750,000 
E i Cckinincendadabieann 138,229 
Family Income............... 113,847 





How Policyholders Applied 


Their Dividends in 1939 Berorr: oe ‘Corp Bus 
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Homicide Record 
(Continued from page 36) 


from 40 to 44 years of age showed 
the greatest number of male homi- 
cides, while the period from 20 to 24 
years gave the highest female record. 

A very interesting table was com- 
piled by Frank R. Leonard, senior 
statistician of the New York State 
Department of Correction, on the rela- 
tionship of murder in the first degree 
and electrocutions in New York State 
for 44 years. It is published here- 
with for the first time through the 
courtesy of the New York State De- 
partment of Correction. Mr. Leonard 
has made an estimable contribution to 
the study of homicides and the crim- 
inal punishment therefor. 


Homicides are the concern of two 
important government agencies, the 
Department of Health and the Police 
Department. To the former a homi- 
cide is a vital statistic, and the ten- 
dency naturally is to include all 
deaths occasioned by a fellow-man. 
The police are interested in homicides 
primarily to determine a criminal 
motive or action. It is proper then to 
assume that there will be a difference 
in the records as compiled by the two 
departments. The Health Department 
will unvaryingly show the higher 
homicide rate. In recent years the 
police returns have indicated progress 
in the reduction of the homicide rate, 
due in part to the exclusion of the 
homicides which were excusable in 
nature, such as the killing of a felon 








THE “TWO STANDARDS” 


meet the specifications of those 
who buy and those who sell 


Financial Strength. You have seen the annual 


report of our companies. They show a high ratio 
of assets to liabilities, together with impressive 


holdings of cash and government bonds. 
reports radiate “unquestioned financial strength.’ 


These 


9 


The “Two Standards” support wholeheartedly 


the American Agency System. 


They help you 


compete with the opponents of this system. 


Do you receive such complete cooperation 
from the companies whose lines you are now 
selling? If not, tell us when we may give you com- 
plete details of the “Two Standards” methods for 


increasing your business. 


STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


STANDARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Offices: 80 John Street, New York 





— CHICAGO OFFICES — 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 
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who was resisting arrest by a police 
officer, and also in instances of kéill- 
ing in self-defense by private indi- 
viduals. 

In the matter of all automobile 
fatalities, too, which comprise most of 
the manslaughters by negligence, 
there has been an increasing ten- 
dency to eliminate from the police 
records all cases save those where the 
driver of the automobile was guilty 
of gross criminal negligence. The ex- 
clusion then of deaths resulting from 
automobile accidents where no negli- 
gence sufficient to warrant prosecution 
was deemed present plays a consider- 
able part not only in the lower homi- 
cide rate as shown by the police rec- 
ords, but also accounts to a large ex- 
tent for the divergence between the 
Police Department and the Health 
Department statistics. 

In presenting the homicide record 
this year there has been added a table 
compiled from the police records of 
selected American cities, whose aggre- 
gate population is about 15,000,000 
with cities included from every sec- 
tion of the country. The homicide 
record in 1939 for these cities was 
4.6 per cent as contrasted with the 
rate of 4.5 per cent in 1938. The 
actual homicides increased from 707 
in 1938 to 727 in 1939. 

HOMICIDE IN SELECTED AMERICAN 

CITIES, 1920-1939 


Rate per 100,000 


No. of 
Year Cities Population Homicides Rate 
1920... . $1 20,605,682 1,756 8.5 
1921. — 21,030,229 2,048 9.7 
iin ccces 27,679,438 2,315 8.4 
er 28,000,000 2,359 9.4 
ae 77 28,599,655 3,096 10.8 
Se 28,799,744 3,208 11.1 
eee: 34,441,178 3,735 10.8 
ee Cts 35,569,543 3,843 10.5 
1928... 141 38,049,991 3,966 10.4 
1929......147 38,468,721 3,997 10.4 
ea 164 40,664,434 4,429 10.9 
7a 164 41,412,203 4,512 10.9 
180 43,084,505 4,496 10.4 
1933 ee 43,828,483 4,553 10.4 
1934......185 45,000,442 4,464 9.9 
er 185 45,803,571 4,009 8.7 
se 184 44,454,129 3,796 8.5 
rrr 45,201,963 3,963 8.8 
1938......234 46,689,017 3,256 7.0 
1939......234 47,090,776 3,298 7.0 


The 1939 record shows that firearms 
were used to accomplish 35.9 per cent 
of these homicides, as contrasted with 
1.2 per cent which were effected by 
poisons. This contrast is made to 
show the influence possible by the en- 
forcement of drastic legislation. It 
seems logical that stress on the cur- 
tailment in ownership and use of fire- 
arms could reduce the homicide rate 
therefrom to a figure approximately 
as low as that from poisons. Homi- 
cides from cutting and piercing 
instruments accounted for 30.5 per 
cent of the total, and bludgeoning 
24.2 per cent. There was 8.2 per cent 
due to miscellaneous causes. The 1938 
record indicates that a certain im- 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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police Forty-Four Years of Murder First Degree and Electrocutions in New York State 
f kill- 
indi- 
Year Murder Executions Year Murder Executions Year Murder Executions 
1896 15 5 1911 15 14 1926 21 10 
mobile 1897 1 8 1912 22 22 1927 17 16 EXPLANATION 
1898 14 2 1913 23 13 1928 9 14 
ost of 1899 9 7 1914 20 11 1929 17 4 Solid line—Convictions Murder 1st. 
gence, = : : bee 4 . Ln S + Broken line Executions. 
1904 not available. 
ten- 1902 10 3 1917 12 . 1932 34 20 Convictions for 
‘: 1903 7 13 1918 9 8 1933 35 18 a) Inciudes one who received a recommendation of mercy and was 
police 1904* ‘ 8 1 sie 22 2 1934 26 15 sentenced to natural life. 
1905 7 1920 14 16 1935 20 16 ) 
re the 1906 8 1921 35 11 1936 33 a1 (b racitudes Sve who recelved recommendation of merey and were 
guilty — 4 : = = 4 = = th) ° (¢)—Includes one who received a recommendation of mercy and was 
he ex- 1909 7 11 1924 21 4 1939 21 (¢, 15 (d) sentenced to natural life. 

from 1910 25 12 1925 14 15 (d)—Includes two executed for kidnapping. 
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Homicide Record 
(Concluded from page 40) 


provement has been brought about in 
the firearms situation, for in that year 
30.1, or 42.6 per cent of the homicides 
were due to firearms. The reduction 
in 1939 over the 1938 figure was 6.6 
per cent. Homicides from poison in 
1938 were 1.3 per cent of the total, 
with cutting and piercing instruments 
accounting for 28.0 per cent, bludgeon- 
ing 19.2 per cent, and other causes 
8.9 per cent. 

The table does not undertake to 
delve too deeply into the varieties of 
motivation for homicides, but it is 
able to indicate that sex crimes pre- 
vailed. The need for social education 
was never greater than at the present 


time. It is felt that if a Victorian 
attitude prevails in those responsible 
for the health and sex education of 
our youth and of the generation of 
married and unmarried men and 
women in their twenties, crimes re- 
sulting from lust and sex perversion 
will continue to climb, as is_ indi- 
cated in the appended table. 

In 1938, sex in these 19 American 
cities accounted for 17.5 per cent of 
all the homicides. In 1939 this cause 
accounted for an increase to 21.7 per 
cent. Robbery in 1939 caused 7.6 per 
cent of the deaths, a decrease from the 
8.1 per cent figure of 1938. The greed 
for business gain caused 3.2 per 
cent of the deaths in 1939 as against 
3.2 per cent in 1938. 

Bureau of the Census collated and 





50 +Years of Service 


The Preferred Accident has throughout 
its 55-year career built up and maintained 
a progressive staff of agents in all parts 
of the country with whom its relationship 
has been friendly and mutually profitable. 


The cornerstone of the Preferred’s suc- 
cess has been gradual, steady growth, the 
emphasis being on careful underwiting in 
both field and home office, and a policy of 
claim settlements that builds good will 
among policyholders. 


That agents appreciate this program in 
its broad aspects is indicated by their long 
time representation of the Preferred. 





futomobile 
Plate Glass 


faccident 


Burglary 
L iability 








THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Edwin B. Ackerman, President 
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DEATHS AND DEATH RATES PER 100,000 


POPULATION 
— ———Homicide — 
New York New York Rest of 
State City State 
Num- Num- Num- 

Year ber Rate ber Rate ber Rate 
1907 . 382 4.4 285 6.5 97 2.3 
1908 ... 322 3.7 231 5.1 91 2.1 
1909 ... 286 3.2 182 3.9 104 2.4 
1910 ... 422 4.6 286 6.0 136 3.1 
1911 .. 455 4.9 281 5.8 174 3.9 
1912 ... 447 4.7 299 6.0 148 3.3 
1913 ... 476 4.9 326 6.5 144 3.2 
1914 . 452 4.6 299 5.8 153 3.3 
1915 ... 431 4.3 261 5.0 170 3.6 
1916 << <a 4.3 256 4.8 170 3.6 
Bae coe Ge 4.2 248 4.6 178 3.8 
1918 ... 385 3.8 247 4.5 138 2.9 
1919 ... 430 4.2 279 5.0 151 3.2 
1920 .. 448 4.3 325 5.7 123 2.6 
1921 ... 501 4.7 303 5.2 198 1.0 
1922 ... 519 4.7 337 5.7 182 3.6 
1923 . 479 4.3 308 5.1 171 3.4 
1924 ... 581 5.1 387 6.2 194 3.7 
1925 . 562 4.8 372 5.9 190 3.6 
1926 ... 518 4.4 340 5.3 178 3.3 
1927 ... 586 4.9 366 5.6 220 4.0 
1928 ... 610 5.0 402 6.0 208 3.8 
1929 ... 645 5.2 425 6.2 220 3.9 
1930 ... 698 5.5 494 7.1 204 3.6 
1931 .. 795 6.2 586 8.3 209 3.6 
1932 764 5.9 580 8.2 184 3.2 
1933 -. 738 5.7 541 7.6 197 3.4 
1934 . 647 4.9 458 6.3 189 3.2 
1935 . 593 4.5 447 6.1 146 2.5 
1936 ... 521 3.9 380 5.2 141 2.4 
1937 ... 502 3.7 373 5.0 129 2.1 
1938 4138 = 3.2 309 4.1 124 2.0 

*Source annual report N. Y. State Dept. of 


Health. 
published vital statistics from a num- 
ber of foreign countries for purposes 
of comparison with the records in the 
United States. In a majority of the 
data studied, the social welfare 
mindedness and the educational en- 
deavors of the American people shows 
the United States to advantage. In 
the matter of homicide records, how- 
ever, that of the United States far 
exceeds any other country which ap- 
proximate it in industrial activity or 
where civilization is considered in an 
advanced position. With the exception 
of Egypt, with a rate of 22.4 per cent 
and Chili with one of 16.7 per cent, 
both for the year 1936, the U. S. Rate 
was highest. 
HOMICIDE IN THIRTY-SEVEN 
COUNTRIES 
Rate per 100,000 
Year Number Rate 


BS. coccacestcoees 1936 1,057 22.4 
ts” sheestecesudens 1936 756 16.7 
United States ....... 1936 10,232 8.0 
DEED. opeccdceoese 1936 93 6.9 
ED ceeseces 6edece 1936 397 5.8 
Roumania ........... 1936 1,089 5.6 
PE cadecectsenns 1936 201 5.3 
Pe Kesheteceuwawe 1935 175 5.2 
DE cccneeeceus 1936 120 4.8 
DE? scccessseces 1936 348 3.9 
WEE = osceeccceene 1935 77 3.8 
GG cosestnvesenn 1936 38 3.4 
Portugal evesemenes 1936 186 26 
Czechoslovakia ...... 1936 374 2.5 
BEE scaceecescecs 1936 146 2.2 
Luxemburg ......... 1936 6 2.0 
DT seuvceéedbhsesanens 1936 860 2.0 
Union of S. Africa... 1935 30 1.5 
Switzerland ......... 1936 63 1.5 
PEED "so cncnedheecbdes 1934 596 1.4 
BmsteeMA ccccctccecs 1936 97 1.4 
EE oc caccceccess Ee 854 1.3 
Canada ....... Se 137 1.2 
Spain ...... — . 1935 293 1.2 
British Guiana ...... 1935 31 1.2 
Pn sgensseveces 1936 94 1.1 
New Zealand ........ 1935 17 1.1 
PE osadeecntesse Be 55 0.9 
Irish Free State ..... 1936 19 0.6 
Scotland ........+..:. 1936 28 0.6 
GUE cwavcdiccccces 1935 427 0.6 
Norway .........-+-+ 1985 17 0.6 
| PPT TT Te 1936 22 0.6 
Northern Ireland .... 1936 7 0.5 
DEE cossceecoocce 1936 32 0.4 
England & Wales ... 1936 180 0.4 
BEE Sc ceseccéccoes 1936 0 oO 
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A Look at the Record 


Shows that for forty-one years,.through wars, epi- 
demics and depressions, the Home Life has con- 
tinued its successful operations; 

reveals that every liberal practice consistent with the 
safety of policyholders’ funds has heen adopted; 
shows that insurance protection at guaranteed low 
cost has been provided to its policyholders; 

shows that every eligible member of the family can 
secure a policy for every purse and purpose with 
premiums payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, semi- 
annually or annually to suit the policyholders’ con- 
venience ; 

discloses that since its organization in 1899 the 
Company has paid policyholders and beneficiaries 
over Twenty-seven Million Dollars. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 
Executive Offices 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: BASIL S. WALSH Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: JOHN J. GALLAGHER 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 











THE 
SPECTATOR 
COMPENDIUM 


OF OFFICIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS 


Showing Detailed 
Analysis of All Legal 


Reserve Companies 


Price - - $5.00 


ORDER FROM 


THE SPECTATOR 


CHESTNUT & 56TH STS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Since 1710 


Insuring with THE SUN has meant dealing 
with a financially sound institution organ- 
ized to give the utmost in prompt and 


efficient service. 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE itp. 
SUN INDEMNITY COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


SUN UNDERWRITERS INS. CO. 


OF NEW YORK 


PATRIOTIC INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK 
55 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


309 W. Jackson Boulevard Swett & Crawford, 
Gen. Agts. 
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DIRECTORS OF NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 


DANIEL F. BULL G. NELSON DAYTON LYMAN E. WAKEFIELD VALENTINE WURTELE 

























KUREKA-MARYLAND 
ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


A GROWING COMPANY 


Organized 1882 


The Eureka-Maryland is ex- 
panding. Opportunity for 
PERSONAL PRODUCERS to 
build their Own. Business on a 
good, old-fashioned General 
Agency Contract. Good Terri- 
tory Available. 
W rite :— 


T. J. MOHAN 


Vice-Pres. Charge of Field 


Eureka Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
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Northwestern National 
Holds Annual Meeting 


Three new directors—Daniel F. 
Bull, Lyman E. Wakefield, and Valen- 
tine Wurtele—were elected to the 
board of Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company at the company’s 
annual meeting here, O. J. Arnold, 
president and managing director, an- 
nounced. E. L. Carpenter, T. F. Wal- 
lace, and Mr. Arnold were re-elected. 

With the addition of the three new 
directors and G. Nelson Dayton, presi- 
dent of the Dayton Company, who 
was elected a year ago, NwNL’s tradi- 
tional nine-man board is expanded to 
thirteen. However, the tradition has 
been maintained of naming to mem- 
bership on the board men of , wide 
business, civic, and social responsi- 
bilities. Mr. Bull is president of the 
Cream of Wheat Corporation, Mr. 
Wakefield president of the First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, and 
Mr. Wurtele president of the Minne- 
sota Linseed Oil Company. 

The meeting also voted to increase 
the par value of the company’s capital 
stock from $5 to $7.50 a share, thereby 
increasing its capitalization from 
$1,100,000 to $1,650,000. This increase 
will be effected by transferring $550,- 
000 from the earned surplus in the 
stock department to capital account. 

Commenting on this action, Mr. 
Arnold said: “The increase in capi- 
talization is a move in keeping with 
the company’s marked growth in in- 
surance in force and in assets during 
recent years. It will be recalled that 
Northwestern National Life is both 
stock and mutual in its corporate 
structure. All profits earned in the 
mutual department are for the sole 
use and benefit of mutual policyhold 
ers. Dividends to stockholders are pay 
able only from profits in the stock de 
partment of the company’s business.” 



























MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 








Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
Edward B. Fackler Rebert D. Holran 


FACKLER & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Caleulations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 
8 WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORE 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


90 John Street, New York 


Telephone BArclay 7-3428 








GEORGE B. BUCK 











HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 


10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


ACTUARY 
Specializing in Employees’ 


Benefit and Pension Funds INDIANAPOLIS Associates: ata 
M. Wolfman, A.A.1.A. 
: . A iteh, Ph.D. 
- 180 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK OMABA tae Franklin 4020 
































WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
1 F, and DAVIS 


J alen- 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. Consulting Actuary 


Consulting Actuaries Consulting Actuaries pens 
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“wide 46th Year of Service... 
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Progress Keynoted at 
H-A Conference Sessions 


Progress made during the past year 
by the accident and health business 
was the keynote of the presidential 
address of James E. Powell, vice 
president, Provident Life & Accident, 
Chattanooga, at the thirty-ninth an- 
nual convention of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters’ Conference at 
Minneapolis, June 11-13. 

The Conference has kept pace with 
this progress, said Mr. Powell, has 
met problems and sought their solu- 
tion with vigor and intelligence and 
has also been of considerable assist- 
ance in giving the insuring public, 


legislators and state insurance officials 
a better understanding of the scope 
of accident and health protection. He 
also urged research and study by the 
Conference to determine the public 
demand for accident and health insur- 
ance. 

The newly elected president of the 
Conference for the ensuing year is 
Paul Clement, secretary, Minnesota 
Commercial Men’s Association, Minne- 
apolis. John M. Powell, Loyal Pro- 
tective Life, Boston, was elected 
chairman of the executive committee. 
Other new officers include: F. B. 
Alldredge, Occidental Life, first vice 
president; D. G. Trone, Indiana 
Travelers, second vice president; O. F. 








| FIRE + MARINE + CASUALTY - 


Great American 


Group of 
Insurance Companies 


New Pork 


CHICAGO . MONTREAL . 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


SURETY 


NEW YORK . SAN FRANCISCO 











GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Incorporoted 1872 


GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Incorporated 1926 


AMERICAN ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Incorporated 1897 


ROCHESTER AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, WN. Y. Incorporated 1928 


DETROIT FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. Incorporated 1866 


MASSACHUSETTS FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


COUNTY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Incorporcted 1832 


Incorporated 1910 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, O. + Incorporcted 1914 





DIRECTORS GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


DANIEL R. ACKERMAN . New York City | LOUIS W. DOMMERICH New York City | JESSE S. PHILLIPS 
bg my and Seeretary. Great Americas uF. & Co. Merchants "Seay Formerly ‘Seperiatondeat at tam Com- 
~~ 


Company 
JOHN H. HILLMAN, JR. Pittsburgh a 





New York City 





EARL D. BABST «New York City Chairmen of the Board, Hillman Coal & Cote Co HOWARD C. SMITH. ... New York City 
giemen of Ge Cont, Anatase Cay Ne | aging i, HOSKING New York City | estate Trestes 


Chairman of the Board. Bliss, Fabyes & Co.. 
Cotten Goods Commission Merchants 


PHILIP STOCKTON ; Boston 
Chairwae of Executive Commition, The First 
National Bank of Boston 
ROY 8. WHITE. New York City 
President, Western Union Telegraph Company 


GARRARD B. WINSTON New York City 
Shearman & Sterting. Attoreeys 


H. DONALD CAMPBELL. New York City 
President. Chase National Bask of New Vort 

ARTHUR O. CHOATE... New York City 
Chart. Dodge & Co. 


JOHN M. DAVIS. .......New York City 


Presigest. Octaware, Lachawanea & Western 
Rariread Co 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON = New York City 
Crairman of the Board Chemical Bast & Trust Co 


SAMUEL McROBERTS New York City 


ALEXANDER R. PHILLIPS New York City 
Vice-Presidest. Great American Insurance 
Company 








WILLIAM H. KOOP. .......... New York City 
President. Great American Iaserance Company 206 AMiisted Companion 
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Davis, Illinois Bankers Life, re-elected 
secretary. Retiring President James 
E. Powell was elected to the execu- 
tive committee, as were A. D. John- 
son, United Insurance, Chicago, and 
H. P. Skoglund, North American Life 
& Casualty. 

Agency management problems, as 
analyzed at the convention session 
devoted to that subject, was of par- 
ticular interest to the conventioneers. 
E. H. Ferguson, Great Northern Life, 
who is chairman of that committee in 
the Conference and was_ recently 
elected president of the National 
Accident & Health Association, pre- 
sided at this session. Speakers were 
Orville F. Davis, Illinois Bankers 
Life; Mansur B. Oakes, Taylor Pub- 
lishing Co.; T. T. McClintock, Ohio 
State Life; F. B. Alldredge, Occiden- 
tal Life; Jay S. Shaw, Brown & Bige- 
low Co., and F. L. Merritt, vice presi- 
dent, Monarch Life of Springfield, 
Mass. 


Accident-Health Premiums 
Reach 1939 Peak Volume 


A. J. McAndless, president of the 
Lincoln National Life, discussed at 
the opening session of the convention 
of the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference the effect of a 
dictatorship on capital structures and 
the difficulty of maintaining an island 
of free domestic capitalism in a sea of 
totalitarian control. 

In his report of the year’s activi- 
ties, Harold R. Gordon, executive sec- 
retary of the Conference, said that 
the annual accident and health pre- 
mium income of all companies is now 
greater than at any other time in the 
history of this line. The Conference 
attained a peak in its results last 
year, he added, the total premium 
income of the member companies be- 
ing more than $91,000,000. 

Other speakers during the three-day 
sessions were E. J. Faulkner, presi- 
dent of the Woodmen Accident, and 
L. D. Ramsey, secretary, Business 
Men’s Assurance, who highlighted the 
session on home office management; 
Clyde W. Young, president, Monarch 
Life, and chairman of the Confer- 
ence’s Public Relations Committee; 
O. J. Arnold, president, Northwestern 
National Life, who introduced A. J. 
McAndless, and Minnesota Commis- 
sioner Frank Yetka, 

Col. James W. Blunt, vice president, 
Monarch Life, was toastmaster at the 
annual banquet and participated in 
the ceremony of presentation of gavels 
to past presidents of the Conference. 
On behalf of the latter, W. T. Grant, 
president of the Business Men’s As- 
surance, made the response. 
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Here’s a Question 
that landed a *3,679.79 premium 


**Mr. Hotel President, would you like to save $587.61 ?”’ 


Naturally, Mr. President said “‘Yes.’’ And then the 
broker showed the hotel insurance picture from the 
EXCESS angle. 





For full cover with one company: 


of eee ee ee $2,517.65 
Beeveeer Paes EAU ct tees ee 1,749.75 
pS ee eer ere See ee ee $4,267.40 


Costs figuring the EXCESS way: 


fe ee eee $2,168.79 
Elevator Public Liability ........cccccses 1,511.00 
po Ne ere er eee $3,679.79 


Total saving from the EXCESS angle, $587.61 








Did the broker get the business? The It Pays to Study the Excess Angle. Ask 
answer to that is easy. He not only the brokers who do. This actual case 
got it, he will hold it, and his client was taken from the files of the Excess 
has sound American protection in a Insurance Company of America. 


recognized company. 


ef THE 


Our booklet, “Excess” tells the story 
of EXCESS insurance, simply and 
clearly, giving other specific examples 


of savings. We will gladly send you a 
copy of “Excess” without obligation. INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


99 John Street, New York City 


Robert N. Rose, President 


IT PAYS TO UNDERSTAND EXCESS tnsuRANCE 
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E. H. Ferguson Heads 
National A. & H. Assn. 


E. H. Ferguson, assistant secretary 
of the Great Northern Life, Chicago, 
was elected president of the National 
Accident & Health Association at its 
eleventh annual convention recently 
at Columbus, Ohio. He succeeds W. B. 
Cornett, Loyal Protective Life. 

During the three-day convention, 
June 5-7, Columbus witnessed the 
largest gathering of accident and 
health men from both casualty and 
life companies that has been con- 
centrated in any city this year. The 


scope of the program, likewise, car- 
ried out the suggestion of size and im- 
portance, with headliners from both 
classes of insurance carriers carrying 
their message of progress and produc- 
tion to the accident and health rep- 
resentatives. 

Pursuant to its usual custom, the 
association moved up Mr. Ferguson 
from his post last year of first vice- 
president to the top spot, while other 
officers, likewise moved up a notch. 
The latter are now as follows: First 
vice-president, Clyde E. Dalrymple, 
Milwaukee; second vice - president, 
George L. Dyer, Jr., St. Louis; third 





If your relations with the public lack something which 
the proper company affiliation can remedy, investigate 
the new opportunities . . . the new service features . . . 


the broad coverages offered you by this combined 


national organization. 


Fire and Allied Lines . . . Automobile . . . Inland Marine. . . 
Burglary . . . Plate Glass . . . Public Liability (all forms) 


* 


=> 





‘DEARBORN NATIONAL. 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








DAVID F. BRODERICK 
Chairman of the Board 








M. ROBERT OLP 


President 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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vice-president, Homer Bisch, Toledo; 
secretary, C. A. Sholl, Columbus. 
Indianapolis was selected for the mid- 
year meeting, with Los Angeles named 
for the annual meeting next May or 
June. 

With the theme of “Accident and 
Health Insurance Looks Forward,” 
the convention got off to an official 
start on June 6, with an address of 
welcome by Mayor Floyd F. Green 
of Columbus. Other speakers on the 
first morning’s session included Mr. 
Cornett; Clyde W. Young, president, 
Monarch Life; Mansur B. Oakes, 
Taylor Publishing Co., Indianapolis; 
V. J. Skutt, Mutual Benefit H. & A. 

Other speakers on the first day’s 
program were John M. Powell, presi- 
dent, Loyal Protective Life, Boston; 
F. G. Packwood, Kansas City man- 
ager, Massachusetts Bonding; C. F. 
Harroll, Dayton manager of Inter- 
Ocean Casualty; F. B. Alldredge, Oc- 
cidental Life, and Joseph M. Gantz, 
Pacific Mutual Life. 


JOINS AMERICAN UNITED 














Paul W. Briney 


Paul W. Briney has joined the home 
office underwriting staff of the Ameri- 
can United Life Insurance Company 
of Indianapolis. 

He is a native of Louisville, Ky., 
and was educated at Yale University 
and the University of Louisville, 
where he graduated in 1927. After 
graduation he became associated with 
the underwriting department of the 
Inter-Southern Life of Louisville, and 
joined later the Kentucky Home Life. 
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Theme of September 
N.A.L.U. Convention 


“Life insurance—the Epitome of 
Our Democracy!” will be the theme of 
the fifty-first annual convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, to be held in Philadelphia on 
September 23-27, 1940. A series of 
noted speakers will develop this theme 
and its application to American life 
today, said Paul C. Sanborn, chair- 
man of the Program Committee. In 
releasing the theme, the chairman 
made the following statement: 

“The instiution of American life in- 
surance epitomizes the history, the 
record and the achievement of our 
democracy. It is truly a part of our 
American life which accurately ex- 
presses the whole. It is truly ‘of the 
people, by the people and for the 
people.’ It was founded to provide 
protection against the common hazard 
of death. It has been preserved to 
guarantee immunity against the com- 
mon hazard of financial strain in 
times of stress. It has always been— 
and should always remain—the mas- 
terpiece of cooperative achievement 
which the American people have con- 
structed as a major financial defense 
against misfortune.” 


General Agents Plan 
Unique Program 

“Answer Please,” a quiz panel deal- 
ing with all types of managerial prob- 
lems, will be the major feature of the 
annual meeting of the General 
Agents’ and Managers’ Section of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, to be held in Philadelphia on 
September 24 as a part of the Na- 
tional Association convention. The 
panel, arranged by Program Chair- 
men Manuel Camps, Jr., John Han 
cock Mutual, New York, and Kenney 
E. Williamson, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Peoria, was announced this week by 
John A. Witherspoon, John Hancock 
Mutual, Nashville, chairman of the 
section. 

Six general agents who head suc- 
cessful agencies will comprise the 
panel, and a series of questions on 
managerial problems will be directed 
at them throughout the afternoon ses- 
sion of the meeting. Among the par- 
ticipants will be the head of a large 
agency in a fair-sized city that in- 
cludes rural territory, a successful 
general agency who started his 
agency from scratch, the manager of 
an industrial agency, and represen- 
tatives of southern, southwest and 
west coast agencies. The members of 
the panel include: 


William A. Arnold, 2nd, Penn Mu- 
tual, Harrisburg; Lynn S. Broaddus, 
Guardian Life, Chicago; H. Kenneth 
Cassidy, Pacific Mutual, San Fran- 
cisco; Wilbur W. Hartshorn, Metro- 
politan, Hartford; E. Thomas Proc- 
tor, Northwestern Mutual, Nashville, 
and R. Barney Shields, Great Na- 
tional, Dallas. Mr. Camps will act as 
“interrogator” for the panel. 





Franklin Conklin Elected 
Prudential Director 


The election of Franklin Conklin, 
Jr., as a director of the Prudential 














Insurance Company of America, has 
been announced. Mr. Conklin is treas- 
urer of the Flood and Conklin Varnish 
Company, of Newark, and is a direc- 
tor in several organizations, including 
the New Jersey Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, American Insurance Company 
and Doehler Die Casting Corporation. 
He is distinguished for his ability as 
an organizer and his activity in be- 
half of the under-privileged. 

In 1937, he was selected by the 
Newark Advertising Club as New- 
ark’s Citizen Number One. This was 
the first tribute of its kind ever to be 
awarded. 
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Worth Your 
Deep Consideration 


Life insurance is usually bought to safeguard those who 
‘annot do for themselves. 


Your responsibility is heavy. You must do your utmost for 
the beneficiaries with the resources available. 


Often our Family Maintenance plan is exactly the thing. 
Low cost extra insurance for 10-15-20 years. Convertible 
to life income for the insured or any plan of permanent 
insurance without medical examination. 


Issued with participating insurance. Call upon our local 
office for rates and circulars. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 
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A.L.C. Announces Plans for 
Annual Meeting 


The executive committee of the 
American Life convention has per- 
fected preliminary plans for the an- 
nual meeting to be held at Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, October 7 to 
10, 1940. 

The Legal, Industrial and Financial 
sections will meet October 7; Legal 
and Financial sections October 8; 
Agency section morning of October 9, 
and general sessions will be held the 
morning and afternoon of October 10. 
The annual banquet will be held on 
October 10. 

Julian Price, president, Jefferson 
Standard Life, and James A. McLain, 
president, Guardian Life of America, 
members of the program committee, 
have prepared a tentative list of 
speakers and subjects for the gather- 


ing. 
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e FZ WE SUCCESSFUL PRODUCER 


of Insurance is usually a man who is well-grounded in the funda- 


mentals of coverage and selling. 

The objective of our Home Office School for Agents is to 
afford producers the opportunity for concentrated and undivided 
study of underwriting rules and procedure, as well as of sales technique. 

Members of the intensive training courses are guided in their 
studies by men of long experience in actual field work. Thus, 
Travelers producers acquire a far broader knowledge of insurance 
than they could secure in the school of experience alone. 

If you are interested in these study courses for yourself or for 
a young man who might want to prepare himself for efficient and 
profitable insurance sales services in your agency, why not get in 
touch with the nearest Travelers office or address: 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Courses for those who will specialize in Life and Accident Courses for those who will specialize in Casualty Lines 
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“No Business Direct” 


A campaign built around the Agent and Broker 
with three objectives 
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To STATE the community of interest 













Endorsed by the National Association of Insur- Crs 
that exists among all independent busi- ance Agents, by thirteen State Associations, by 
mess men. hundreds of local associations, leading agents and Vag 
brokers, and major figures in stock insurance and ‘ 
TO DEMONSTRATE in terms of their American Business from Maine to California. 


own business to major American indus- 
tries the essential part played by the 
middlemen of insurance—the agent and 
the broker. 


* ~ * 


Agents and brokers are using this campaign to 
win business, meet competition, build understand- 
ing of stock insurance service and protection. Its 


. success and usefulness are not ly 3 > of 
To DEFEND the American Agency cce sefulnes e€ not only a source o 


: he aig" ‘ ; satisfaction to National Surety Corporation, but a 
System and identify it with the American demonstration of the timeliness and vitality of 
Business System. stock insurance protection. 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


» Worth yease " plese. 
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a anes a Se but at no profit to you, of course. 
The above advertisements and others in the series have lisher, Electrical Contracting, Gasoline Retailer, Hardware 


appeared in American Builder, Automobile Trade Journal, Retailer, National Grocers Bulletin, national banking 
Domestic Engineering, Drug Topics, Editor and Pub- and financial publications and the insurance trade press. 
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FACTS WORTH REPEATING 


---Over 30 YEARS in the 
making --they can be read 
in 60 SECONDS ------- 


V Assets at close of 1939, $87,500,000—highest in his- 
tory. More than $400,000,000 in force. 





Y Jefferson Standard is unsurpassed in size and growth 
by any company founded since we began business in 
1907. 


V Participating and non-participating policies; stand- 
ard and sub-standard risks insured. 


¥ Jefferson Standard agents get close cooperation 
and constructive sales helps from the home office. All 
Contracts direct with home office—the same con- 


tract to all. 


VY 5% paid on funds held in trust-—a continuous record 
since organization in 1907. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


JULIAN PRICE, PRES. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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The hundreds of millions of dollars paid to beneficiaries 
by life insurance companies constitute much more 


than a mere statistical report of business activity. 


These payments tell a graphic story of human re- 
lationships at their best, of unselfish sacrifice, 


of deep devotion. 


Translated into terms of service, these dollars 
mean the preservation of homes, the unity of 
families which otherwise might have been sep- 
arated, the education of ambitious sons and 


daughters, and the defeat of want. 


Any prospect must be favorably impressed by 


such a record of service. 


thea) rudential 


Iusurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE 


A Mutual Company, Founded on April 12, 1845 . .« 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER 


Chairman of the Board 


51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


COMPANY 


« Incorporated under the Laws of the Stat¢. of New York 


ALFRED L. AIKEN 


President 


95“ Annual Statement 


A BRIEF DIGEST...DECEMBER 31, 1939 


Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries in 1939 


Increase of $9,130,681 over 1938 
Total of such payments during the past ten years exceeded $2,180,000,000 


Insurance in force, Dec. 31, 1939 
Increase of $37,008,487 over Dec. 31, 1938 


New Insurance in 1939 
Increase of $4,939,100 over 1938 


Surplus Funds reserved for General Contingencies, Dec. 31, 1939 


$210,625,618 


$6,830 ,834,796 
$427,756,600 





Increase of $1,083,811 over Dec. 31, 1938 


Voluntary Investment Reserve, Dec. 31, 1939 


Increase of $5,000,000 over Dec. 31, 1938 
Total reserved for Contingencies 


Dividends payable to Policyholders in 1940 


The market value of all 


bonds on December 31, 


$125,639,022 





$175,639,022 
$39,216,872 


1939 was 


$55,000,000 in excess of the value at which they are shown in the assets below. 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand, or in Bank. . 


$67,927,082.39 


United States Government, direct, or r fully guaranteed 


Bonds 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 
Bonds 


Canadian 


Railroad, Public Utility, Industrial and other Bonds 


Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. . 


Real Estate Owned — Home Office)... 
on Real Estate “including 


First Mortgage Loans 


$488,108.11 foreclosed liens — tor 


Policy Loans 


Interest and Rents due and accrued. 
Net Amount of Uncollected and Deferred Premiums 


Other Assets 
TOTAL.. 


701,727,225.08 
243,755,266.62 
81,887,383.00 
615,596,078.35 
86,064,795.00 
123,135,251.65 


mption) 450,586,021.57 
329,117,047.42 
29,323,995.01 
33,148,123.99 
10,212.82 


. .§2,762,278,482.90 


LIABILITIES 


Insurance and Annuity Reserves. . . .$2,245,682,435.00 


Present Value of Amounts not yet due on Supplementary 
Contracts 


Dividends Left with the Company. ... 

Other Policy Liabilities 

Premiums, Interest and Rents Prepaid. 
Miscellaneous Liabilities. .......... 

Estimated Taxes. . 

Dividends payable to Policyholders ir in 1940 
Voluntary Investment Reserve..... .. 

Surplus Funds reserved for General Contingencies . 


147,366,448.04 
118,930,277.31 
15,898,719.23 
11,091,117.08 
3,505,635.85 
4,947,956.39 
39,216,872.00 
50,000,000.00 
125,639,022.00 


TOTAL . . .$2,762,278,482.90 


Securities valued at $41,067,951.95 in the above statement are deposited with Governments, States and Trustees 


as required by law. 


Canadian currency Assets and Liabilities carried at par of exchange. 


A more complete report containing a list of securities 
owned by the Company will gladly be sent upon request. 


ALFRED L. AIKEN 
President 
JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 
Educational Counselor o, 
National Broadcasting pany 
NATHANIEL F. AYER 
Treasurer, Cabot Mfg. Co. 
ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE 


Lawyer 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS 
Retired 


HENRY BRUERE 
President, Bowery Savings Bank 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Board, 
The New York Trust Co. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Boa 
NICHOLAS MURRAY “BUTLER 
President, Columbia ee 
CHARLES A. CANNO! 
President, Cannon ol Co. 
GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 
Former Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States 
WILLIAM H. DANFORTH 
Chairman of the Board, 
Ralston- Purina Co. 
ROBERT E. DOWLING 
President, Cit fonp’” Co 
JAMES G. HARBOR 
Chairman of the — 
Radio Corporation of America 


CHARLES D. HILLES 


HALE HOLDEN 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 


WILLARD V. KING 
GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 


EDWARD L. RYERSON, Jr. 
Vice-Chairman, Inland Steel Co. 
Chairman, 

Joseph T. "Ryerson & Son, Ine. 


HARPER SIBLEY 
Banking and Agriculture 


Former President of the United States ALFRED E. SMITH 
President, 
Empire State, Inc. 


J. BARSTOW SMULL 
Vice-President, 
J. H. Winchester & Co., Inc. 


PERCY S. STRAUS 
President, R. H. Macy & Co., Ine 


New York State Resident Mana 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp. 


Chairman, Southern Pacific Co., 
Retired 


HERBERT HOOVER 


Chairman of the Board, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 


Retired Banker 


President, 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 











